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LANDED THE EDITORS’ CHECKS 
-----Some 700 of Them! 


Writing in his Famous Column, O. O. McINTYRE says: 


“In the year of 1929 some 700 writers sold their first stories to magazines of standing, 
which constitutes more discoveries than were made in any other creative field ”’ 


Did You Sell Your Stories? If Not, Find Out Why Not 


Here is a letter just received from one of them, a client in my Professional Collaboration 
Service. (These letters come in every day, although for lack of space I can publish but one 
or two each month). 

“I have met with fair success since my work with you. To date I have 
sold about 75 short stories and two novelettes. My great moment in writing 
also came in 1929, when one of my stories was listed in the O. Henry 
Memorial Volume.” 

To really sincere inquirers I shall be glad to send some of the letters I receive continually 
—letters thanking me for criticism such as their writers never knew could be had; letters con- 
cerning sales; letters reporting that this client and that has secured a staff position. I DO NOT 
HAVE TO ASK ANYONE TO TAKE ME FOR GRANTED! 

Why did these 700 new writers sell? They were no better writers when they first started 
than thousands who got rejection slips—including, very possibly, you who read this. BUT 
they were practical; they learned how to put their ideas across; they used the professional 
experience won by others; they accepted criticism of their stories, or learned how to write stories. 

DURING THIS YEAR AND NEXT YEAR a much larger army of new writers will 
break in, for the number of markets is increasing all the time. Do you want to be one of them? 
If so, remember that probably less than a dozen will win by the trial-and-error method. The 
rest will be trained and guided writers. 

My own work appears regularly. Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. 
I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for others. 





PROFESSIONAL 


CRITICISM AND SALES 
COLLABORATION SERVICE 


SERVICE 








My Professional Collaboration 





Terms (each ms. charged for separately): Service is not a ‘‘Course.”’ It is intensive individual 

For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up work with the client, during which we write a story 
to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, together, step by step, from the plot germ to the 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to Tr Ge ek "ve a the a ee 
35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 words, 2 es a 2 a Soares y 
$20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. ee ee eee Row ee 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a de- Although I am called upon to do a tremendous 
tailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from amount of work in this Service, the terms are sur- 
1,500 to 6,000 words 1f unavailable; if a story prisingly low and convenient. 

Particulars on request. 





is available, or can be made 


h work, inc 


Some clients in this service have sold the story 





the fee covers all su i 

submissions, etc. In brief, I back my even before they had completed the payments. Others 

of a story with my time and money, instead of have sold stories written while they were still work- 
setae the anit age ae ae ? ing on the collaboration story with me. All testify 

asking the autho . to the value of this Service to anyone striving for 


literary success. 


The Commission Charged on Sales This Service is entirely independent of the Criti- 

















is 10% cism and Sales Service. 
9 P. O. Box 2602-N, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
& 
== OF a= 
(Author of “Landing The Editors’ Checks,” Drawer A-1 


» -.. Oo» 
“Writing Novels To Sell,” Etc.) HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 
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Quality Merger 

ORD has just been received from D. 
Dennis, assistant editor of the Century, 
that it has been merged with Forum. Re- 
cently Century changed from a monthly to 
a quarterly. It held a long and honorable 
career among quality publications. Henry 
Goddard Leach is editor of Forum at 441 

Lexington ave., New York City. 





Bought 


HE good will and subscription list of 
Forest and Stream, a Clayton publica- 
tion, has been bought outright by Field and 
Stream, 578 Madison Avenue. This is the 
third major magazine to change hands in the 
past few weeks. 


New Love Market 
Mackinnon-Fly Publications, Inc., 384 
Fourth Avenue, New York, are soon to 
bring out a new complete love story novel 
magazine, to be edited by H. A. Keller, the 
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title of which is not yet announced This, 
like their Wild West and Complete Novel 
Magazine will use a complete novel length 
(50,000 to 80,000 words) as the principal 
feature of the issue, rounded out by a few 
5,000 word shorts. The type of story to be 
used will be similar to that featured in 
Cupid’s Diary, All Story, Love Romances, 
Love Story, etc. The rates will be one cent 
a word, it is understood. 





New Magazine 
AWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC.,, 
are planning to publish a new maga- 
zine this fall, to be called Mystic magazine. 
Plans call for a high class publication, deal- 
ing with, in a popular vein, such subjects as 
psycho-analysis, astrology, palmistry, numer- 
ology, telepathy, clairvoyance, and so forth, 
and feature articles dealing with these phases 
of psychic research are solicited. 
Rates will depend on the value of the 
manuscript as all articles must be brief. 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 














WOODSTOCK MODERN TYPEWRITER 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


It was built for the business of today. 





Ask for demonstration. 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


WOODSTOCK 


General Sales Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


It was designed to excel all other 
machines in efficiency, to complete and 
round out big business organizations in 
its standpoint of neatness, speed, accu- 
racy and satisfaction in work done a 
little better than it was ever done before. 


Branch Office 
402 United Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
United States. US. Possessions, and Mexico, $2.00 a year. 
Other countries in Posta! Union, including Canada, $2.50 a year. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must be 
given. The notice should be sent two weeks before the change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANUSCRIPTS will receive the careful attention of the editor, but no responsibility 
is assumed in case of loss in mails. Stamped, self-addressed envelopes must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Aron M. Mathieu, Business Manager; J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager; M. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class Matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office at Cincinnati, Ohio under the Act of March 3rd, 1879. 
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New Magazine 


Excitement, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, is a new Street & Smith magazine 
edited by Lawrence Lee, which uses action 
adventure stories in line with its title. The 
stories always begin with a tense situation 
and are swift-moving, dramatic and _thrill- 
ing tales of adventure with American heroes 
and thoroughly masculine in tone. 


Changes 


HERE have been a number of editorial 

changes during May. Aron Wyn, for- 
merly editor of War Stories, War Novels, 
and other Dell magazines, is now head of 
the Magazine Publishers group at 67 W. 
44th St., New York, comprising Flying 
Aces, Sky Birds, Western Trails and De- 
tective-Dragnet. 

H. S. Goldsmith, former editor of the 
Magazine. Publishers group, and Harry 
Steeger, former editor of Dell’s Sky Riders 
and War Birds, have combined forces under 
the corporate name of Popular Publications, 
Inc., with headquarters at 220 FE. 42nd St.. 
New York. They will bring out a new 
string of magazines in the air, western, de- 
tective and gangster groups. Mr. Steeger 
briefly outlined their requirements as fol- 
lows: 

“The Western magazine will be essentially 
the action adventure type dealing mostly with 
the old West along the already well established 
lines. We are going to include the woman in- 
terest, however, provided this element does not 
play the predominating role in the story. In 
other words, women will be welcome as char- 
acters in the stories, provided the main body 
of the story is packed with snappy action. 

“The flying book will contain a good deal of 
war material, also commercial stories. 

“The gangster and detective stories must 
deal with rough-and-ready characters; real 
tough guys who are ready to battle it out to a 
finish. Woman interest will play a large part 
in these stories.” 

Miss Cora H. Sanders is the new fiction 
editor of Woman's World, at 4223 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, III. 

Norman E. White, former editor of The 
Glass Container magazine, is now connected 
with the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. 


FOR AUTHORS 


The up-to-the-minute book 
of publishing information 


The Author’s Annual 
1930 


Edited by JOSIAH TITZELL 


These articles, serious and humorous, 
by Frank Swinnerton, Walter B. Pit- 
kin, Guy Holt and others, give a 
wealth of information on the business 
of books Why Books are Published, 
A New Survey of the Best Seller, The 
Care and Feeding of Authors are some 
of the subjects dealt with. They all 
contain constructive ideas for YOU. 


$2.00 


BREWER AND WARREN 
East 53rd Street, New York 























FRIENDLY HELP 


Do you know what kind of story you can 
do best? 

One writer came to me for help on action 
stories. I saw his gift, and shifted him to 
highbrow stories. His first sold for $500. 
Another writer was writing for sophisticated 
readers and failing; 1 started her writing for 
the servants of these readers, and now she is 
selling! 

No cut-and-dried criticism can do this for 
a writer: It requires sympathetic, personal 
help, plus a close knowledge of markets. No 
one can help you in this way better than I. 

In the last three months my students and 
I have sold to North American Review, The 
Mentor. Talking Screen, Quick Trigger 
Stories, Top Notch, 1 Confess, etc. 

If you want to know about my methods 
and fees, write me a personal letter, or simply 
ask for the booklet ‘“‘How ] Work With 
Writers.”’ 


THOS. H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, 
etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Coming 
for August 


———S 


MY OWN LITTLE SAGA 


By DONALD HOUGH 


(DUSTY WATERS) 


HE best paid writer in the outdoor field has 

written a most refreshing article debunking 
the idea that only ‘‘experts’’ can write for out- 
door publications. The editors consider this 
article the best we have accepted for some time 
It is concluded with a good deal of intimate 
market chat. 


MAGAZINE COMPANIES 


HE future of the pulp paper markets are 

firmly held by a few large magazine com- 
panies. The story of these companies, including 
an official list of the magazines owned by each 
one, will appear in the August issue. 








BEGINNER’S PITFALLS 
By AGNES REEVE 


FTER an absence of some months due to 

indifferent health, Miss Reeve has again pre- 
pared an article for WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Her book, Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short 
Story Writing, is meeting a large sale especially 
in university classes. 


TRADE PAPER WRITING 


By E. H. BROWN 


_ conjunction with the mass of trade paper 

markets appearing in the August issue, Mr. 
Brown has written a helpful article for writers 
who wish to earn extra money by writing for 
trade paper markets. Mr. Brown is a trade 
paper writer of many years standing. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Enclosed is $1 for six months’ subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST. Start my subscription with August issue. 
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Serial Needed 


People’s Popular Monthly, of 801 Second 
St., Des Moines, Iowa, reports that it is in 
the immediate market for a serial. Ruth 
Elaine Wilson, editor, gives the following 
preferences: 

“Some good vigorous action, but with the 
love theme paramount. Well defined sus- 
pense. Might use something with a mystery 
as secondary to the main plot. As usual 
not interested in the morbid. No murder, 
bootlegging or kidnapping plot.” 





Ramer Wants Mysteries 

Ramer Reviews, Inc., 305 E. 46th St., 
New York City, is in the market for De- 
tective Stories, Secret Service and Mystery 
Stories. Length, 2500 to 5000 words, no 
longer, for which they will pay one cent a 
word on publication, Natalie Messenger is 
editor, 





Correspondents Wanted 
Malt Age, 2621 N. Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is interested in securing the serv- 
ices of correspondents in Cincinnati and 
Cleveland to supply personal and news items 
monthly. Joseph Dubin is editor. Query 
at once. 





Reprinted 

Roy Griffith’s article, “Prolific Mr. 
Cohen,” in the May issue of WrirteEr’s 
Dicest, was reprinted by Current Reading, 
in their June issue. Although Current Read- 
ing offers no market to writers, as it pub- 
lishes only reprints, it offers a valuable and 
economical way for the writer to keep in 
touch with a number of magazines by buy- 
ing only one. Current Reading is on sale at 
most newsstands. 





Wisecrax 

The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., pays 
one dollar for each wisecrack it publishes. 
Cracks based on topics of current interest 
are preferred. Contributions unaccom- 
panied by proper postage will not be re- 
turned, and the editors will not enter into 
correspondence about manuscripts. 
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Policy Changes 


SUBMARINE Stories is making a change 

in its editorial policy. We have been 
featuring the U-boat story for some time, 
and are consequently all bought up on this 
particular type of yarn. In the future we 
are going to use more fantastic stuff. Un- 
dersea adventures of every type; thrilling 
stuff that may take place in any corner of 
the world where the submersible may navi- 
gate. Strange seas, strange people ... any- 
thing out of the ordinary that has a kick in 
it and a lot of action. Keep the Yank hero. 
100 5th Ave., New York. 

Sky Riders will still feature the world 
war air story, but will publish also Foreign 
Legion air stories; Chinese, African, North- 
west and Mexican Border. Air mail fiction 
must be quite different to get over. We 
don’t want the standard air-mail plot. The 
Yank hero must be the predominating char- 
acter in all these stories wherever they are 
set. Five thousand words is the best length 
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just now, though we can use some novelettes 
up to 18,000 words. 100 5th Ave., New 
York, 





Literary Guild’s Mess 


A choice blunder made by the Literary 
Guild of America due to “form letters” and 
quoted with tongue in cheek by many pub- 
lishers occurred last month. 

The wardroom mess of the U. S. S. 
Worden subscribed to the Guild last year. 
Soliciting for a renewal, the Guild sent a 
letter from Guild officers Carl Van Doren, 
3urton Rascoe, Julia Peterkin, and Joseph 
Wood Krutch. The letter was addressed 
to “Mr. Wardroom Mess.” The salutation 
was “Dear Mr. Mess.” 


Popular Science Suggests ... 
Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York, edited by Raymond J. 
Brown, sends the following suggestions to 
writers: 











personal touch with editorial needs. 


“The check for my story, ‘It's All Imagination,’ arrived 
this morning. As it is my first sale doubtlessly you will 
understand that it is worth a hundred times its monetary 
value in enccuragement. I have you to thank for this, and 
I want you to know how pleased I am.’’—Miss H. D. 

“Of course you can’t imagine just exactly the thrill of 
that first check! But 1 do hope you'll soon notice just 
how much encouragement it has given me by the amount of 
work I'll be turning out.’’"—Miss V. R. 

“Thanks a million for the check for Interfering With 
Cupid.” It is certainty an incentive to turn out stories 


155 East 42nd Street 








CAN YOU AFFORD to Work Alone? 


Magazine editors buy the majority of their stories from contributors of long standing and from reliable 
agents upon whose judgment and knowledge of their requirements they can depend. The miscellaneous offerings 
ef “free lance’ writers seldom contain the exact type of story the editor requires because the unknown writer 
seldom is able to keep in touch with fluctuating conditions, editorial preferences and dislikes. 


Instead of attempting to blindly buck an almost inaccessible market, you can avail yourself of 
professional assistance with the following advantages: 


1. Your work will be recommended to appropriate markets by an editorially recognized agency in constant 


2. You will be kept advised of current requirements in the field you work in. 


8. You receive a candid professional opinion of your work; when unsalable, a constructive criticism and 
suggestions for revision in accordance with present-day magazine needs. 


4. You are advised which types of fiction to attempt, what magazines to study and aim at. 


MY BUSINESS IS SELLING STORIES AND I AM INTERESTED IN DEVELOPING MY CLIENTS 
INTO STEADY CONTRIBUTORS TO MAGAZINES. 


YOUR STORY MIGHT HAVE BEEN AMONG THESE! 
| During May, 1930, I sold 29 stories for 16 of my clients, of which 7 were “first” stories. 
| Below are a few recent letters received from my clients: 


Full details and terms on request. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


when you have an agent who knows the markets as you 


do.""—Mrs. A. M 


“Your letter, together with check for ‘Hair Trigger 
Trouble,’ came yesterday. I was pleased, and appreciate 
your perseverance in sending it around, and your knowledge 
of its best chances..’"—Mr. A. M. 


“IT want to thank you very much for the manner in 
which you criticized my material and I want to say that 
I intend to take full advantage of every ounce of advice 
you gave me."’—Mr. F. C, 


New York, N. Y. 
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“In the hardware stores, department stores, 
sporting goods stores, novelty stores, gift shops 
and chain stores of your town, you'll always 
find an assortment of new mechanical devices— 
automobile accessories, for example, kitchen or 
other home conveniences, mechanics’ tools, gar- 
den implements, novel toys and equipment for 
sports and games, electrical appliances—things 
of that kind; such things as are pictured and 
described every month in Popular Science 
Monthly. 

“Whenever you see a new mechanical appli- 
ance, get a p! hotograph of it in use, write a brief 
but complete description and send it to me. If 
I find it new, novel and interesting—suitable 
for Popular Science Monthly—I'll send you a 
check immediately. And, by the way, our rates 
are the best in our field—never less than $3.00 
a photograph and one cent a word, and as 
much more as the novelty and interest of your 
contribution warrants, 

If you have your own camera, the problem 
of getting photographs is solved. If not, the 
manufacturer of the device you’re going to 
describe for us probably will be glad to send 
you photographs and descriptive literature on 
request, 

“Of course, I’m not trying to limit your con- 
tributions to the things you find in stores. Fac- 
tories in your vicinity may be turning out 
devices that would interest our readers. And 
manufacturers’ catalogs, trade paper and news- 
paper advertising will give you many a good 
tip on mechanical products that are being 
manufactured elsewhere. 

“At all events, let me hear from you often. 
Popular Science Monthly covers such a wide 
variety of subjects and publishes such a large 
quantity of material that it offers an excep- 
tional market to the industricus writer.” 





Pulitzer Prizes 


Pulitzer prizes for 1929 which were an- 
nounced recently included the following: 

Best Foreign Correspondence: $500 to 
Leland Stowe, of the New York Herald 
Tribune (reparations and _ international 
bank). 

Best Reporting: $1,000 to Russell Owen, 
of the New York Times (Byrd expedition), 
and $500 to W. O. Dapping, of the Auburn, 
N. Y. Citizen (Auburn prison mutiny). 

Best Cartoon: $500 to Charles L. Ma 
cauley, of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle (“Pay 
ing for a dead horse’), 

Best Novel: $1,000 to Oliver LaFarge 
(Laughing Boy) 

Best Play: $1,000 to Mare Connelly 
(The Green Pastures). 

Best Book on U. S. History: $2,000 to 


Writer's Digest 


Claude H. Van Tyne (The War of Inde- 
pendence). 

Best American Biography: $1,000 to 
Marquis James (The Raven, a Biography 
of Sam Houston). 

Best Volume of Verse: $1,000 to Con- 
rad Aiken (Selected Poems). 





Wins $1000 

Marjorie Bartholomew Paradis, mother 
of two children and author of two recent 
novels, won the $1,000 prize offered by 
Samuel French & Co. and the Theatre Arts 
Monthly Cup in the first annual National 
Long Play Tournament. Her three-act 
comedy, “The New Freedom,” was pre- 
sented by the Morningside Players of Co- 
lumbia University. Mrs. Paradis’ two nov- 
els, “The Caddis” and “A Dinner of Herbs,” 
both deal with aspects of woman’s freedom 
in modern family life. 





No Award 

HE second $10,000 Atlantic Monthly 
prize novel contest closed January 15, 
1930. After sixteen weeks deliberation, the 
judges regretfully announce that not one of 
the nine hundred manuscripts submitted 
reaches the standard established for serializa- 
tion in the pages of this magazine, and for 
subsequent publication as an Atlantic Prize 
Novel. Accordingly, they have been reluc- 
tantly compelled to return all manuscripts 

without making an award. 





; “Deadwood Dick” Dead 

ICHARD WILLIAM CLARK, the 

man who inspired Edward L. Wheeler 
to write his sixty-four Deadwood Dick dime 
novels, died recently, at the age of 84. Clark 
is the last of a long line of wild and woolly 
westerners, including Buffalo Bill, Calamity 
Jane, Poker Alice Tubbs, Diamond Dick, 
Wild Bill Hickcock, to survive the days of 
wagon trails and buffaloes. 

To the end Clark lived and acted like his 
sobriquet. Once he hiked about Chicago’s 
loop swinging an old-time .45 and daring 
local gunmen to battle. He was buried by 
his own request in a solid rock cave blasted 
from the summit of Sunrise Mountain, over- 
looking Deadwood Gulch. 
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Polo Sold 
HE Quigley Publishing Co., of Chicago, 
sold for cash to Harper Bros., New 
York, the magazine Polo, the only United 
States magazine on that subject. Polo is 
three years old. Peter Vischer will continue 
as editor. He is well regarded in the field. 
Harper will doubtless institute changes such 
as larger page size, more pages, more color 
work, and possibly more sprightly typogra- 
phy. 





Two-Part Stories 
Cow Boy STORIES has decided to run 


some two-part stories, thereby using that 
length story that has long been an Orphan 
Annie in the well-ordered houses of novels, 
shorts and serials. 

These stories should be from 16,000 to 
20,000 words in length, and so written that 
they can readily be broken into two parts 
of 10,000 and 6,000, 12,000 and 6,000, 14,- 
000 and 6,000, or 15,000 and 5,000 words. 
There should be a distinct climactic curtain 
of suspense at the end of the first part. H. 
A. McComas is editor at 80 La Fayette St., 
New York City. 





Hersey Adds Two More 


WO new fiction markets are opened up 

with the addition of Courtroom Stories 
and Mobs to the now present long list of 
Red and Blue Band Magazines published at 
25 W. 48rd Street. For Courtroom Stories 
Hersey will use a 50,000 to 60,000 word 
novel in each issue, with most of the action 
laid in a courtroom, and consisting largely 
of examination of witnesses, such as “The 
Bellamy Trial.” Stories that begin and close 
with courtroom scenes are preferred. A few 
short courtroom short stories also will be 
used. 

Mobs wants crime material similar to that 
now being published in Gangster Stories and 
Racketeer Stories. 

We hear rumors to the effect that this fall 
will see another increase in the Hersey List 
with the publication of Murder Stories. Fur- 
ther information will be given in a later 
issue, 


ATLANTIC 





for the most inter- 
esting unpublished 
work, NOT FICTION 
- dealing with the 


American Scene — 


Submitted before. 
MAY 1, 19 $1 


For pamphlet with details 
address the publishers — 


THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington St., Boston,Mass. 















is a monthly publication in the 
health field. We want inspirational 
articles, interviews, stories, etc., on 
health topics. Length 1000-1500 
words. We pay on acceptance from 
14 to 1 cent a word. Experienced 
writers. Write V. H. Lindlahr, 
Editor. 


LINDLAHR’S MAGAZINE 


“Lindlahr’s Magazine’ 


147 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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Enameling Articles Wanted 


to merit, or publication. 
THE AMERICAN ENAMELER 


We want articles on practical problems of vitreous 
enameling plants. Technical preferable, but not 
essential. Immediate report, payment according 


Franklin St. at Calvert, Baltimore, Md. 














PLAYS WANTED 


on acceptance. 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 





Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults. 
Mss. solicited from experienced writers only. Cash 
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Writing and Selling Serials 


A Reigning Member of the Big Time Serial Circuit, With Scores of 
Published Triumphs to Her Name, Meets and Answers 
a Few of the Questions of the Writer 


By Fairn BaLpwIn 


HEN I was asked by the editor of 

Writer’s Dicest to write an article 
dealing with some special phase of writing, 
I was rather uncertain what phase I should 
select, as my own work includes newspaper 
and magazine serials, light short stories of 
young love, articles, poetry, juvenile books 
and novels, both of the romantic and prob- 
lem sort, as well as novels of Manhattan 
life, written in collaboration with Captain 
Achmed Abdullah. 

I started my serial work some years ago 
by writing newspaper serials for a syndi- 
cate. This branch of writing is specialized 
and proceeds in a routine fashion. These 
serials run, as a rule, about thirty-six chap- 
ters of some 2000 words each. It is neces- 
sary that each chapter end with a certain 
amount of suspense and that after every six 
chapters one finds a decided break—this, in 
order to carry the reader over to the be- 
ginning of the next week with expectation 
and interest. It is also well to have the 


eighteenth chapter end on a high note of 
suspense, as it is half way through the book. 
The main climax comes, however, at about 





the thirty-fifth chapter and the thirty-sixth 
winds it all up happily. 


S most of us know, the rewards attached 
to serials in the so-called national maga- 
zines are very great, indeed, and most young 
writers look forward with unremitting am- 
bition to the hope of seeing their names on 
bright covers. The writing of such serials 
is somewhat like writing newspaper serials 
yet differs in many ways. In syndicate seri- 
al writing each novel is arranged for with 
the syndicate and is for safety’s sake, writ- 
ten from a very detailed synopsis. In serial 
writing for magazines the proposed novel 
is, as a rule, talked over first with the editor, 
the synopsis is written and submitted, and 
then the work of writing begins. Such a 
synopsis need not be as detailed as to epi- 
sodes and breaks as the newspaper serial. 
As a rule, magazine editors do not buy a 
completed novel which has been written 
without reference to magazine needs. They 
find it difficult to run it in its usual form 
because of the “breaks.” A break must come 
at the end of each installment. In my own 
experience the installments have run some 
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10,000 words each and there are six of 
them. They must travel as a wave travels, 
with momentum, and must end with a crash 
which is not final but which, so to speak, 
draws back upon itself, gathering new mo- 
mentum, thus carrying the reader over until 
the next month, on, as it were, the crest. 
This interest and suspense must be sus- 
tained. Otherwise the 
reader is not going 
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that particular magazine. For one type, a 
theme dealing with romance and young love; 
for another, a theme dealing with some mod- 
ern controversial problem. As instances, in 
the first case my serials “Garden Oats” and 
“The Incredible Year,’ both of which ran 
serially in “Good Housekeeping”; in the 
second case the two serials “Alimony” and 
“The Office Wife,” 
which were pub- 
lished in Cosmopoli- 




















to buy the magazine 
a month later in or- 
der to continue that 
particular story; 
otherwise the reader 
is not going to write 
wildly to the author 
demanding to know 
what is going to hap- 
pen to hero or hero- 


ine. A very good 
rule to follow in 
ending an_ install- 


ment is to place your 
characters in such a 
situation that the 
reader is avid to 
know what is going 
to happen to them, 
not next month or 


next year, but the 


Faith Baldwin writes: 


M Y novels are “Mavis of Green Hill,” 
“Laurel of Stony Stream,” “Magic and 
Mary Rose,” “Those Difficult Years,” 
“Thresholds,” “Three Women,” “Departing 
Wings,” “Alimony,” “Rosalie’s Career,’ 
“Betty,” “The Office Wife” and the “In- 
credible Year.” In collaboration with Achmed 
Abdullah I have had one novel published, 
called “Broadway Interlude,” which will be 
followed (in the fall of 1930) by the second 
of a triology, called “Park Avenue Zoo”; 
the third, “Diversities on Lower Fifth,” will 
follow in due course. Also, in the fall, I 
will have a new novel called “Make Believe,” 
and in the spring of ’31 one called “Today’s 
Virtue.” Some of these novels have run as 
serials, two in “Good Housekeeping,” two in 
“Cosmopolitan,” one in “Physical Culture” 
and one in “Smart Set.” “Betty” and 
“Rosalie’s Career” were newspaper syndicate 
novels. I have also published one book of 
verse, “Signposts,” and one juvenile for 
girls, called “Judy,” which is the first of a 
series. I have written a great deal of maga- 
zine verse and newspaper verse, but not in 
dapun Suijiim aulos suop savy y “sA1vad yUsI04 
nom-de-plumes in my time, notably two 
novels and some ghost writing as well. I 
have written articles for “Cosmopolitan,” 
“Red Book,” the “Tower” magazines and 
others. Also short stories, in recent years, 
for “Cosmopolitan” and “College Humor.” 


tan. In each case I 
talked over «the 
theme with the edi- 
tor, submitted a syn- 
opsis and did not be- 
gin to work until the 
synopsis was found 
suitable. 

At the present 
writing two serials 
of mine are running, 
widely different in 
theme, in very dis- 
similar magazines. 
One is “The Lost 
and Found Wife,” 
a love story, roman- 
tic and adventurous 
and dealing with re- 
generation, which is 
























very next minute. 

Serials for maga- 
zines follow the 
rules for short stories in that they must be 
suited to the magazine and its readers. Just 
as you would not submit a melodrama of the 
western or detective type to a magazine 
which specializes in domestic stories for 
women readers, so you would not send a 
serial of, say, a light romantic adventure 
type to a magazine which uses problem seri- 
als, serious and controversial. 

The life of a serial in a magazine is not 
over when it has been run in the usual 
number of installments. It is often bought 
hy newspapers to run day by day. It is 
sometimes bought by a motion-picture pro- 
ducer. And is generally to be found in book 
form, under a publisher’s imprint, also. 

My own experience in serial writing for 
magazines has been to solve a theme for a 
novel which is suitable for the readers of 
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current in Physical 
Culture; and the 
other, “Today’s Vir- 
tue,” running in Smart Set, which is dis- 
tinctly modern and controversial in tone. 


ERIAL writing is very fascinating. It 

may perhaps irk some young writers to 
think that in writing directly for the maga- 
zine serial market they must be held down 
to certain fixed rules—rules of action, sim- 
plicity, and suspense at set times in the story. 
It may bother them a little to feel that they 
cannot have too many characters, cannot 
write in too involved a manner, cannot stop 
short in the middle of their story to philo- 
sophize at the expense of action and the 
straightforward progress of the story. For, 
in serial writing, no matter how serious or 
important the theme, the story’s the thing. 
You have to tell a story, a good story, and 
tell it as well as you can. 
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These limitations are not, as a rule, im- 
posed upon novel writing per se. In a novel, 
and a good one, too, an author is allowed 
a good deal of latitude. Not, however, in a 
serial. Always remember that the end of 
each installment must sufficiently intrigue 
the reader, must hold him over the weeks 
which must elapse before the next issue ap- 
pears, must send him running to the news- 
stand or waiting for the postman in order 
to grab that issue, hot off the press, and 
continue the story where he left off. This 
is not so in a novel, for one may read a book 
through at a single sitting, or lay it down 
and pick it up when one pleases. 


Personally, I enjoy the writing of serials. 
The serial market in the Big Time maga- 
zines is limited, of course, and most of the 
serials are written by prearrangement. A 
good, strong serial, however, will always 
find a market. It must tell a story, it must 
be exciting in action and in psychology, it 
must have big dramatic moments, it must 
be along the theme lines which will interest 
the readers of a particular magazine, 
whether it is pure romance, sheer adventure 
or domestic problem, comedy or tragedy. It 
is better that it ends happily, or as happily 
as it logically can end. And the people must 
be real, so real that the reader, laying down 
the magazine may say to himself—‘Why, I 
know people just like that!” 

With the exception of the rather rare 
“best seller,” a writer of serials reaches a 
greater number of readers than the writer of 
novels which have not been serialized. When 
you have a serial running in a magazine with 
a circulation of a million or so people, it 
gives you a real kick to think of the large 
number of readers who are open to per- 
suasion that your story is worth their time. 
I have a tremendous respect for readers. 
Without readers there would be no writers! 
Editors respect readers also. Without read- 
ers there would be no magazines! And no 
matter how beautifully and subtly you write, 
if you cannot interest that uncrowned King, 
the general public, you may be an artist but 
you have not succeeded in creating a demand 
for your supply. Success is not measured 
wholly in dollars and cents, and I am will- 
ing to go on record as saying that I would 
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rather reach the many than the few, aside 
from the monetary reward. I like to think 
that I perhaps can tell a story interesting 
enough to hold the attention of many very 
dissimilar people, and that in this story I 
can put some germ of universal truth. 


S I have said before, the serial goes into 

more homes than the book. It must 
have, I feel, even more universal appeal than 
the straight novel. 

My methods of working are quite simple. 
I work from a synopsis, adhering to the 
main theme and dramatic values, and add- 
ing or subtracting episodes as I go along, 
weaving my pattern at a typewriter. I have 
never worked save in co-operation with my 
agent, whose help, criticism, and knowledge 
of books, people, literature, and markets has 
been invaluable to me. 


I would not like to mention actual prices 
because it is not considered particularly 
ethice:, and prices do vary. For a single 
piece of medium or long work I get any- 
where from five thousand to three times 
that amount. But I de not think it wise 
to set down figures. I have written for so 
many years, too, that I can’t recall first 
checks though I did not break intu “big 
money” until recent years. 


Prices are generally decided upon between 
author and editor, or author, editor and 
agent, before the serial is written. The 
prices range, of course, according to your 
name value to the magazine, or the value of 
your material, the length, and so forth. 
Many well-known magazines pay in install- 
ments, that is, so much each month until the 
number of installments have been concluded. 
I have been paid while I was writing a 
serial. And I have been paid after the serial 
was written. A syndicated work is quite dif- 
ferent. A writer may realize large sums or 
small, but a writer always waits a good 
while, while the syndicate collects for the 
different newspapers and then divides up. 
When I was doing my first syndicate work 
I found the money coming in regularly if 
at long intervals and sometimes even un- 
expectedly. 

Book royalties are paid twice a year, and 
most established writers receive advances on 
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royalties, a stated sum, on delivery of manu- 
script or on publication. About my greatest 
thrill was the sale of a motion picture, check 
in full on signing of contract. I think this 
was exciting because it was unexpected. All 
motion picture sales are, really, and seem 
so much “velvet.” 

I have come in contact with a great num- 
ber of the editors of the well-known maga- 
zines, and find them all exceedingly willing 
to help the writer amenable to suggestion 
by suggestions. They know their business, 
you see. I have worked personally with 
Ray Long of Cosmopolitan, William Bige- 
low of Good Housekeeping, H. N. Swan- 
son of College Humor, James R. Quirk of 
Photoplay, Margaret Sangster of Smart Set, 
C. G. Williams of Physical Culture, and 
many others. It happens that I like to talk 
over my work before submitting it. I see 
no sense in not having something to go by. 
If you propose a theme an editor finds im- 
possible for his magazine why not discover 
it, before submitting it to him? As it hap- 
pens it was at Mr. Long’s suggestion that 
I wrote The Office Wife. And I talked 
over “Today's Virtue” with both Miss 
Sangster and Mr. Quirk, before starting to 
write it. 

When a serial is finished and marketed it 
is over as far as I am concerned, save for 
the never diminished thrill of seeing it in 
print in good time. I am always anxious to 
get on to the next piece of work. 

I have never written a line which did not 
teach me something. My early novels taught 
me something of what not to write and why ; 
my early newspaper serials taught me a 
great deal about serial technique and helped 
me materially when I started writing for 
magazines. I am still learning. When a 
writer stops learning, or ceases to believe 
that he or she can learn, he or she is done 
for as a writer. 

Serial writing demands careful plotting, 
it demands logic and sound psychology ; it 
demands action, excitement, drama and sus- 
pense, and it demands them all clothed in 
a tellable, readable, interesting story. And 
it demands characters with, as nearly as 
possible, the breath of life in them. 

It has been my lot to do many kinds of 
writing and to specialize in no one kind. I 
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am glad of it. I have not, as yet, written 
a play. But I shall some day. And I still 
harbor a sort of guilty feeling because | 
have not yet tried my hand at a detective 
novel! After that nothing remains for me 
to do save start a book entitled “My Ex- 
periences In The Trenches.” But that, I 
fear, might cause another war. 

I do not know if I have been at all help- 
ful to the readers of Wrirer’s Dicest. I 
only know that I have tried to be. Trying 
to be is perhaps the real motto of the writer. 
Trying to be, trying to create, trying to in- 
terest, and trying, above all things, to learn 
through our own experience. 

And now, with three serials yet to be 
written and “itching to be wrote” I must 
get back to work. Good luck. 





Hustling Winchell 

We won’t warrant for the authenticity 
of this but someone wrote us that Walter 
Winchell, the Broadway columnist for the 
Daily Mirror, ended up his column one day 
like this: Recently the King Features Syn- 
dicate bought my material and are now 
selling it to other newspapers. They adver- 
tised my column to possible clients by a 
classy circular with my name in big type 
on the front cover. Also on the front cover 
was the slogan: King Features Syndicate 
—All the Stars WHILE they are stars. 

Well, folks, goodbye, I gotta be hustling. 





Color! 

REJECTION slips are getting brighter. 

The American mania for color has 
skipped blithely from parlor to kitchen, to 
bathroom to rejection slip. Street & Smith 
were the pioneers in sending back mang- 
scripts accompanied by gay colored rejection 
slips illustrating their various magazines, 
and the Fawcett People in Robbinsdale, 
Minn., were next in this new departure from 
the drab colorless slips that used to bring 
their tale of woe. We wonder whether the 
bright colors are supposed to help us bear 
up against the bad news? At any rate, we 
understand that other companies are con- 
templating doing the same thing. It will 
now be a question of who can make the big- 
gest splurge! 
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How to Use Epigrams 





In Addition to Telling How and When to Use Them, Norman L. 
Corwin, Author of This Article and Co-author of “So Say 
the Wise,” Gives Many Illustrations of the New 
Epigram by Contemporary Authors 


By Norman L. Corwin 


T IS safe to say without fear of running 

into foul weather, that the quality of a 
writer may be sensed by his treatment of an 
epigram. The instrument itself, one of the 
most catholic of literary forms, is largely 
reserved for the mighty. In great hands 
the briefest thought may be made to outlive 
the fattest tome; in the typewriter carriage 
of a fourth-rate writer the epigram is pretty 
certain to become trivial and childish. 

One cannot write a paragraph about the 
epigram without mentioning brevity. If it’s 
the soul of wit, it’s the body, clothes and 
pabulum of the epigram. A moment’s recol- 
lection of familiar sayings will attest the 
lasting qualities of briefness. In fact, most 
epigrams which attempt to go beyond two 
or three punctuation marks quickly find 
themselves deprived of their classification. 

The whole evolution of the epigram may 
be found conveniently in a definitive nutshell 
by turning to any modern dictionary. 
Webster terms it “a short poem treating 
concisely of a single theught or event, now 
usually ending with a witticism, and often 
satirical. A witty thought tersely expressed ; 
also, concise and pointed expression.” It is 
the last definition, the latest, with which 
we are immediately concerned. 

The breach between early and modern 
forms needs but a single illustration. Good 
Lucius Valerius Martialis of the first cen- 
tury, wrote many excellent epigrams like: 

“To John I owed great obligation; 

But John, unhappily, thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation: 
Sure, John and I are more than quit.” 
but today Arthur Personby’s “I am afraid 
Noah is not nearly as popular as he used 


to be,’ may be likewise indexed as an epi- 
gram. It is easy to see that because of the 
increasing laxity attending the development 
of epigram formulae, it is not hard at pres- 
ent to find good epigrams in writing that is 
by no means immortal. Some of Martial’s 
epigrams, in fact, might now be passed by 
entirely. I offer as an example: 
“When your crowd of attendants so loudly 


applaud you, Pomponius, it is not you, but your 
banquet, that is so eloquent.” 


RITERS today, for the most part, like 

brevity, and it is indeed well that they 
do. Prolixity is not only a sin in journalism 
and advertising, but in all poetry and litera- 
ture worthy of the name. Contributory, 
perhaps, to the universal employment of 
“concise and pointed expression” is the 
growth of cynicism and the recent popularity 
among the intelligentsia of critical sharp- 
shooting, loud pasquinading and pungent 
satirizing. All these sports have made the 
epigram; i.e., the new epigram, an exceed- 
ingly useful weapon. 

But condensed thought has other uses than 
ammunition. It fairly epitomizes philoso- 
phy, inhabits much poetry and is not held 
inimical by playwrights and novelists. Hey- 
wood Broun, the most versatile and one of 
the keenest of American columnists, almost 
wallows in epigrams; Thornton Wilder, 
gentlest of novelists, drops sententious say- 
ings at a rate of one every forty pages; 
Samuel Hoffenstein continually tosses up 
such lines as: 

“Breathes there a man with hide so tough 
Who says two sexes aren't enough?” 
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Will Durant, philosopher; Shaw, play- 
wright; Phelps the educator; Roland Knox, 
the essayist; Cabell; DeCasseres; Benda; 
Chesterton; Mencken; Nathan; Krutch; 
the Russells, and countless others are con- 
sistently epigrammatic. 

All the writing gentlemen who are best 
at the game use the epigram for purposes of 
coloring almost as much as for saying things 
well and quickly. Nothing will more enliven 
a drab page than a good epigram, and it is 
invariably the piquant phrase, the pointed 
thought, that causes a reader to stop, re- 
read, possibly ponder a while, and continue 
with a glow of something akin to admiration. 
Many readers continually cull good epigrams 
just as they jot down striking phrases or odd 
words. 

Of course nobody,unless it happens to be 
Will Bolitho, writes directly for posterity. 
To be forcedly epigrammatic is as bad as 
being philosophic about the lateness of a 
train or the batting average of Lou Gehrig. 
An epigram in a news dispatch would be as 
suitable as a base cello in a jazz band, and 
rumination in an obituary as proper as a 
toothpick between the teeth of President 
Hoover. 

Nor is the epigram to be mistaken for or 
substituted by platitude. They are no less 
dissimilar than Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Boston, England. Compare, for instance, 
a sentence from Henry van Dyke’s “Six 
Days of the Week” and a line from William 
McFee: 


“Tt is a well-known fact that men can lie, 
and that very frequently they do.” (van Dyke) 
“Liars need long memories and usually have 
them.” (McFee) 
The former has said nothing original, and 
more important, he has not said it originally. 
The latter has done well, at least, in the sec- 
ond of these things. 


URTHER examples of inexcusable plati- 
tudes : 


“The charms of a woman leave another 
woman cold, or at most arouse a sexual envy.” 
(Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting) 

“Love must be allowed to grow.” 
Morand) 

“No party is as bad as its leaders.” ( Will 
Rogers) 

“Half a calamity is better than a whole one.” 
(T. E. Lawrence) 
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Heywood Broun amounts to an eqigram 
machine. From his early “Sun Field” to 
yesterday’s column in the New York Tele- 
gram he turns out epigrams in amazing fash- 
ion, and the chances are not slim that the 
axiom hounds of a distant tomorrow will 
rub their hands in glee upon the discovery 
of some sparkling Broun. 

Even in such a purely controversial mat- 
ter as his sensational squabble with Ralph 
Pulitzer, of the New York World, (the argu- 
ment over Broun’s invective against Gover- 
nor Fuller during the Sacco-Vanzetti case), 
this facile epigrammatist wrote: 

“IT can see no wisdom in saving up indigna- 
tion for a rainy day. It was already raining. 
Besides, fighters who pull their punches lose 
their fights.” 

and 

“There is no vigor in expressing an opinion 
and then washing your hands.” 

Better than these are the following Broun- 
isms: 

“All of the finest things we have today were 
discovered, fashioned or conceived by those who 
kept constantly in sight the motto, ‘I may be 
wrong.’ ” 

“American excitement 
wave lengths.” 

“Christian ethics are seldom found save in 
the philosophy of some unbeliever.” 

“Too great a gulf has been placed between 
learning and laughter.” 

“The urge to gamble is so universal and its 
practice so pleasurable that I assume it must 
be evil.” 

“Time is no good solvent for injustice.” 

_ “It is the urge for elegance which leads us 
into error.” 

“Better by far to dive head first into brim- 
stone than niggle down to perdition one toe at 
a time.” 

“*But’ is a reef all strewn with the ribs of 
strangled causes.” 

That last one comes pretty close to being 
strewn with the ribs of a strangled meta- 
phor. 


moves upon short 


S soon as a writer indulges in exposition 
he is certain to go calling upon the epi- 
gram. The best definitions are the briefest, 
and one has not far to search before he finds 
such clean-cut examples of succinctness as: 


“Style is but the faintly contemptible vessel 
in which the bitter liquid is recommended to 
the world.” (Thornton Wilder ) 

“Heroism is heroic because it is so rare.” 


(Will Durant) 
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“Socialism is the European theory of despair.” 
(Herbert Hoover) 

“Definitions, though dangerous, are indispen- 
sable.” (Horace Bridges) 

“Biography is a region that is bounded on 
the north by history, on the south by fiction, 
on the east by obituary, and on the west by 
tedium.” (Philip Guedalla) 


“A champion is a fellow who gets licked two 
or three times a week and keeps right on call- 
ing himself a champion.” (William Muldoon) 

“Dictatorship is merely an aria, never an 
opera.” (Emil Ludwig) 

“Originality is undetected plagiarism.” (Dean 
Inge) 

“The language lovers use is this, 

Half paean, half periphrasis.” (Irwin Edman) 

Particularly exemplary of the value of 
brevity are the following epigrams by coeval 
writers : 

“The only thing you can get in a hurry is 
trouble.” (Lord Dewar) 

“Even the woodpecker owes his success to 
the fact that he uses his head.” (Coleman Cox) 


“The only chance for the poet today is to 
write novels.” (Joseph Auslander) 


“If nothing matters, what does it matter 
whether it matters or not?” (Roland Knox) 


“Tust while we talk, the jealous hours 
Are bringing near the hearse and flowers.” 
(A. Fox, Jr.) 


“His qualities make the ass a faithful symbol 
of well-disciplined crowds.” (Salvador de 
Madariaga) 

“Money is not the secret of command.” 

(George Bernard Shaw) 


“A newspaper is a circulating library with 
high blood pressure.” (Arthur “Bugs” Baer) 
“Our heads are full of bellies.” (James 

Stephens) 

Indeed, there are many fine things to be 
said of brevity. The small lead bullet does 
a neater job than buckshot, and penetrates 
deeper. Dreisers, I might add, are not suc- 
cessful every Friday afternoon. It will do 
you no harm, in your own individual cam- 
paign for better writing, to get friendly with 
the epigram. Invite it over to the house 
some night. And when it isn’t looking, lay 
it low with a blackjack, haul it to the work- 
shop and tuck it in your copy. 





War Stories Wanted 
ET hep to the new slogan of the first, 
the biggest, and the best war book on 
the market: WAR STORIES—that are 
different! 115,000 cash-on-acceptance words 
each month, and here’s the exact target to 
shoot at: 
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One novel, 25,000-35,000 words: TEssen- 
tially a Western front, “fighting” novel, but 
does not need to be confined to the trenches, 
May have elements of romance, leave-frolics, 
hospital, sea, or air in it. Ground hero, 
though. And no spy angle...... Swift 
action all the way! 

One novelette, 12,000-18,000 words: Hon- 
est t’grandma spy—but a la Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Glittering gold-braid on treacherous 
generals, gleaming metropolitan cafes, lan- 
guorous, seductive, satiny females, mystery 
and sudden death in scented boudoirs and 
black alleys—and the Yank hero saving 
Gibraltar for the Allies, although it costs 
his heart! 

One novelctte, 12,000-18,000 words: Off- 
trail, refreshing combination of air-and- 
ground fighting, sea-and-land, sea-and-air- 
and-land. World War, sure—but the locale 
can be Italy, Japan, China, Gallipoli, Ger- 
man East Africa, Timbuctoo—anywhere. 
No spy angle, but almost anything else, in- 
cluding love... ... Swift action all the way! 





Eight shorts, of 6000 words maximum: 
Straight fighting yarns; yarns from the 
German or Austrian angle (which glorify 
Yank courage or chivalry, of course) ; air- 
war shorts; sea-air-war shorts; shorts 
about branches of the service that aren’t 
done to death—the Q. M., Medical, Ord- 
nance, Cavalry, etc.; world war shorts 
about anything, anywhere, with a new slant 
—something different. Only one ban: no 
spy angle. And one must... ... Swift ac- 
tion all the way! 

And don’t forget War Novels: It’s after 
the same crackling variety and type of “dif- 
ferent” action yarns as its big brother, ex- 
cept the lengths are different: 

Three novels, from 20,000-30,000 words, 
each month: one fighting, one combination, 
one off-trail. And plenty of copy needed! 

Yank heroes always: \Vithout gold bars, 
preferably. Keep ‘em two-fisted; though 
they can have their gals and moments of 
frivolity. 

Decisions in five days; payment within 
one week. War Stories and War Novels 
are both at 100 5th Ave., New York. R. 
Martinsen is editor. 

























WRITER’S DIGEST 


MARKET CHART 


All Fiction Markets Listed in Convenient Groups 











WE have assembled in these next few pages practically 

every responsible national fiction magazine market for 
writers. Each magazine is listed with other magazines in 
its group, and the address given. Some impromptu remarks 
about each individual group are also included. Asa supple- 
ment some information about the various magazines is also 


included. 


The chief value of this chart ts that tt groups for you in 
convenient classifications practically every magazine on sale 
on the newsstand today.* We have made every attempt to 
be accurate, checking back on every address and name. In 


the following months other charts of book publishers, trade 
journals, greeting card publishers, photograph markets, 
song publishers, etc., will follow. 


*Every magazine listed here with the exception of a 
few of the better grade mail order magazines was listed 
from the extensive stock of the world’s largest news- 
stand, owned by the Fountain News Co., of which 
Robert (Bob) Bishow is owner. The newsstand is 
located at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Detective 


The rush to popular favor of detective 
fiction has attracted a total of seventeen 
> magazines to this field, besides the increased 
amount of detective fiction carried in other 
magazines. These magazines were all dis- 
cussed in detail in the April editorial of 
Writer's Dicrst. True Detective Mysteries 
and Detective Fiction Weekly are leaders. 
Smart plots are imperative. WRriTER’s 
Dicest New York office reports buying of 
detective stories on the wane. 


The Master Detective, 


1926 Broadway, New York. Stories must be 
based on official records, citing real names, 
dates, locations, etc., and illustrated by actual 
photos of principal scenes involved. Two 
cents a word on acceptance. 


Clues, 


80 Lafayette St., New York. Clues uses al- 
most every kind of crime and mystery story 
except those wherein the supernatural, pseudo- 
scientific plays a part. The purely deductive 
(by which is meant the deductive solution of 
a crime, especially murder) and the crime- 
adventure (by which is meant the general 
event-building of a mystery) may be called 
the two chief heads in regard to type. Stories 
coming under the latter head may be stories 
of confidence games, Chinatown, the Secret 
Service, prison, and whatnot. Love, lightly 
treated, may play a part in novelettes, though 
rarely in shorts. Humorous stories are ac- 
ceptable. Settings should be in America. 


i Black Mask, 

; 578 Madison, New York. Unusual detective, 
adventure and Western stories. The usual 
formula of the detective story found in most 
mystery magazines is avoided, and the indi- 
viduality of the writer is given full sway. 
Locale is preferably North America. A for- 
eign setting should at least have Amercan 
characters. 


True Detective Mysteries, 


1926 Broadway, New York. “We are in the 
market for true stories of investigation of 
crime, told in the first person, by detectives 
who handled the cases, by newspapermen 
who worked on them, or by non-professional 
persons who were first-hand observers.” 













Detective Fiction Weekly, 
280 Broadway, New York. “Detective Fiction 
Weekly deals with crime, crime mysteries, 
undeworld gang life, racketeers and detec- 
tives. Must have American present-day set- 
tings, with bona fide local color. We like a 
slangy story occasionally (if the slang be 
authentic) and are always looking for hu- 
morous crook stories.” 


All-Star Detective Stories, 


80 Lafayette St., New York. All-Star Detec- 
tive Storics wants mystery, novelettes on the 
“thriller” order. By “thriller” is meant that 
type of mystery or crime story which has out- 
of-the-ordinary situations and characters, and 
fast movement with frequent “curtains” at 
the end of chapters. Everything must be 
made to seem real and natural, in spite of the 
latitude allowed by having unusual people and 
events. A touch of love interest is desired. 


Real Detective Tales, 


1050 North LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. 


Complete Detective Novel, 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Book- 
length Detective Novels are wanted, from 
60,000 to 80,000 words in length, with a good 
striking mystery, plenty of intelligent detective 
work done by a municipal detective, a private 
investigator, or an amateur. Human values 
must be stressed. Also we look for short 
stories from 1500 words to 5000 words in 
length. 


Amazing Detective Tales, 


96 Park Place, New York. 


Dragnet, 


67 W. 44th St. New York. They use the 
good old detective and crook stories. You 
must be modern, however, and know the most 
recent uses and ramifications of tear gas. 


Detective Book, 


220 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Detective Story Magazine, 


79 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Weird Tales, 


840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. It car- 
ries the most ungodly stories a starved writer 
in a garret could concoct. 


Scotland Yard, 


100 Fifth Ave., New York. Deals with inter- 
national crime, 


Startling Detective Adventures, 


Robbinsdale, Minn. Photographs must ac- 
company all true crime and detective articles. 
Newspapermen find this magazine a well-pay- 
ing market for unusual crime mysteries covered 
by their papers. These stories are usually in 
the first person, signed by police chiefs or 
detective who worked on the case. This maga- 
zine is buying fact material exclusively. 
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Prize Detective Magazine, 
Affiliated Magazines, Inc., 1133 Broadway, 
New York. 


Detective Classics, 
Fiction House—No market—Reprint. 


Ghost Stories, 


1926 Broadway, New York. Stories with a 
strong supernatural background, told so that 
the supernatural procedure is made credible 
to readers, having characters that are human 
and real. “Uncanny, spooky, creepy tales” 
are what we want. Credibility and the ring 
of truth are the thing. 











Adventure 


Most of this group are men’s magazines 
and want little or no woman interest. They 
go for action, action and more action. The 
setting may be most anywhere. The plot 
must be a crackerjack one. Humor is al- 
ways welcomed. Readers of these publica- 
tions want fast moving entertaining fiction 
that is easy to read, easy to understand, and 
exciting. 


Argosy, 
280 Broadway, New York. “Adventure, 
mystery, crime, piracy, the seven seas, city, 
rural, Colonial, Western, Northern, sports, 
colorful stories of the past, fantastic, business 
—all these are up our street.” 


Brief Stories, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. True adventure 
stories. 

Blue Book, 
230 Park Ave., New York. Western, adven- 
ture and mystery. 2c and up. 

Action Novels, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Action Stories, 
220 E. 42nd St.. New York. Fast-moving, 








Writer's Digest 


Short Stories, 
Garden City, L. I, N. Y.° “Western, North- 
ern, tropic, logging, Foreign Legion, and sea 
stories are all good for us. A mystery story 
with outdoor setting and good, stirring plot 
and action is welcome. Gangster stories, too, 
but few detective stories. Air stories, but 
very few war novelettes.” 


Top Notch, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York. Adventure, 
mystery, sport, detective, Western and humor- 
ous stories. 


Prize Story Magazine, 
Affiliated Magazines, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. 


Railroad Man’s Magazine, 


280 Broadway, New York. Fiction that 
speaks smackingly of the railroad, with real 
railroad men as principals and the railroad 
as the background. 


Five-Novels Monthly, 


80 Lafayette St., New York. “Adventure, mys- 
tery, romance, sport and Western novelettes. 
Whereas the story need not necessarily be told 
from the girl’s point of view, it is essential 
that the love interest be paramount; the girl 
must be important in the solving of the prob- 
lem. We use the more sophisticated type of 
love story, vivid modern setting and situa- 
tions, but are not interested in the sex story 
or the stark realistic story.” 


The Popular Magazine, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York. Stories laid 
anywhere, but preferably in United States. 
Also stories of business, mystery, ring, city, 
etc. No negro tales; no sex stuff. Wide 
scope otherwise. 


Complete Stories, 


79 Seventh Ave., New York. One and a half 
to two cents a word. 








action-adventure yarns of the great outdoors, 
whether it be in American West or South- 
west, in Mexico, in China, the frozen North, 
in darkest Africa, in the jungles of the 
Amazon, or in the ever romantic South Seas. 
The whole wide world is its field. Rates— 
one and one-half cents a word and up. 


Adventure, 
161 Sixth Ave., New York City. Any setting. 


Since war is the most natural theme for 
air stories, an occasional break away to 
a scene in civil life is a relief to many an 
editor wearied from reading about aces 
shooting down the enemy. Crook stories 
lend themselves readily to air locale. Air 
Trails recently carried one of this nature 
with the caption “Rocketeering Racketeers.” 
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Air Trails, 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York. One cent 
a word and better. 































































| Aces, 

) 220 E. 42nd St., New York. “This is a con- 

sistent market for men who can produce high- 
ly dramatic flying yarns with authentic West- 
ern-front flavor. We can use the action and 
CO SOY, EES TOES tated Tine Story which has called forth 


forces, and also stories of the winged intelli- °“r"** Seed ee ; 4 
gence that base their appeal upon mystery and imitation after imitation to no avail. True 














suspense.” Story is sex plus, but manages to end up 

: . s its S é ines with souls 
Air Stories, most of its heroes and heroines with souls 
charred but unflinching, seared but better 


220 E. 42nd St., New York. “While an oc- i . ats . 
aes Gat dk ar coin ib ond, we 4 OO oy, smirched but head held 


should like to see yarns dealing with forest high. Understand the secret of causing 
air patrols, air way transportation lines, train- emotional inflammation in your readers, 
ing field activities and such.” and still refrain from being obscene or un- 
War Birds, couth and you have mastered the million 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York. The fiction ‘ollar secret of True Story. Most of these 
used in this magazine deals almost entirely Magazines require affidavits that stories told 
with war in the air. We do not want yarns are true, thus placing responsibility on the 


that are composed almost entirely of a series aythor. 
of dog fights. There must be a heavy plot— 


dramatic, tense or humorous—which is laid I Confess, 
on the ground as well as in the air. Rate— 3 2 s . 
100 Fifth Ave., New York. Love stories with 
oe One © Tet te Cees cents s word. sex complications, 2500 to 12,000 words ; serials, 
Flying Aces, 20,000 to 40,000. Emotional effect necessary, 


also enough incident complication to keep up 
suspense. Morbid material, unsympathetic 
realism barred. 


67 W. 44th St., New York. One cent a word 
on publication. 
Sky Riders, 


100 Fifth Ave., New York. “We are not par- rue Story, 





tial to the type of story that takes place en- 1926 Broadway, New York. 
tirely in the air, although this type is as ac- A s 
ceptable as that in which some of the action True Marriage Stories, 
takes place on the ground. Humorous sto- 100 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ries are used occasionally. Not all stories deal 
with war as a locale. Good fast moving yarns True Romances, 
of the present day adventure type are used. 1926 Broadway, New York. 
Two cents a word and up on acceptance. 

Prize Air Pilot, True Experiences, 


Affiliated Magazines, Inc., 1133 Broadway, 1926 Broadway, New York. Sex, _ While 
Mow Vesk present, as in almost all of the affairs of 
‘ human life, must not be too pronounced, even 
Wings, though it motivates the tale. What sex is 
5 E it St. Mew York. Same ac A contained in the story must be handled in a 
‘ ' “= delicate and inoffensive manner. We are es- 


I tn sb semcnrsesrconne 


Stories. 2 : : : ee 
A pecially interested in true experiences with a 
4 Sky Birds, business background.” 
j 67 W. 44th St., New York. Real World Magazine, 
tagles of the Air, 79 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Good Story Magazine Co., Inc., 2) W. 43rd D WwW ld 
St. New York. . ’ 
1926 Broadway, New York. This 1S the only 


War Aces, ; member of the True Story group which occa- 
100 5th Ave., New York. The “different” sionally prints fiction. Dream World spe- 
war-air story, even from German viewpoint cializes in pretty romances, charming love 
at times. stories, free from horror and tragedy. It 

offers a market for the Cinderella type of 
- story. 
Confession 
; ‘ True Confessions, 
Here is a group with only one leader ; Robbinsdale, Minn. True Confessions offers 





the invincible, unbeatable, and Macfadden a more general market than most writers for 














the first person type of publications may re- 
alize. Articles, interviews, and poetry are in- 
cluded in its contents, as well as confession 
stories of love and romance. 








Crime 


Due to federal government movements in 
this field it is difficult to give the general 
style rules for this group. Objections have 
been raised about crime magazines breeding 
crime among their readers. Several publish- 
ers have changed their editorial policies and 
come out strong for the LAW, thus mimick- 
ing True Story that wallows in sex but is 
always high, moral and mighty editorially. 
The names of these magazines give their 
general policies. A good imagination and 
a free and easy style are essential to writers 
in this field. 


Undercover, 
Recently resumed publication. It is the organ 
of the American Chamber of Secret Service. 
Two cents a word is paid on acceptance. Ad- 
dress communications to Paul Brown, Globe 
Detective Service, 1740 West Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underworld Mystery Stories, 


Formerly published by Magazine Publishers, 
has been taken over by its former publisher 
at 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mobs, 


Good Story Magazine Co., Inc., 25 W. 43rd 
St., New York. 

Racketeer Stories, 
Good Story Magazine Co., Inc., 25 W. 43rd 


St., New York. 


Outlaws of the West, 


Good Story Magazine Co., Inc., 25 W. 43rd 
St., New York. 


Gangland Stories, 


Good Story Magazine Co., Inc., ‘ 
St., New York. 


W. 43rd 


bo 
ii 


Dragnet, 
67 W. 44th St. New York, 





Writer's Digest 




















Direct Selling 


Sell your folks, sell your next door neigh- 
bor, sell your rich cousin, and then pass on 
to the next line. That’s all there is to the 
direct sales field according to the disgrun- 
tled know-alls. 

But there must be more than that in it 
to support nine big national magazines, at 
least three of which are to all appearances 
prospering. This field demands one thing: 
your story must inspire the reader to clip 
a coupon, and go out and sell from house 
to house, or store to store. It must truth- 
fully paint what glories and satisfactions 
there are in the direct sales field. Inde- 
pendent Salesman, once the undisputed 
leader in this field, is again regaining its 
leadership under Editor Herrmann. Oppor- 
tunity is typical of the field and on sale 
at large newsstands if you want to see a 
sample copy. 

Specialty Salesman, 

75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 


Opportunity, 
750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


How to Sell, 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 


Independent Salesman, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Money for Women, 


Mt. Morris, Ill. For women who want to 
make their living, or part-time cash by sell- 
ing merchandise from door to door. 


Sample Case, | 
632 N, Park St., Columbus, Ohio. ; 


T. P. A. (Traveller’s) Magazine, 
3755 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Extra Money, 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Wayside Salesman, 
Waverly, Iowa. Something of the type of 
Roadside Merchandising Topics, and will go 
to roadside refreshment stands. It is inter- 
ested in any story that will aid the roadside 
retailer of food make more money. 











































Fashion and Society 


Ultra smart with one shrewd eye cocked 
on the advertiser, both actual and prospec- 
tive, these magazines are all well staffed 
with correspondents who send in news and 
fashion notes. To sell to any of them, and 
the Conde Nast group in particular, you 
must be literally on the qui vive. 

Men’s Wear is a trade journal but an 
excellent magazine for fashion writers to 
read. The Sportsman, although only three 
years old, celebrated last month with a 
champagne dinner because it succeeded in 
carrying 100 solid pages of advertising. Its 
editor leaves to edit the magazine of the 
American Automobile Association. Authors 
for these publications must be authorities 
and able to talk the “trade talk” casually 
and well. Town Topic and Tatler always 
have their editorial ears cocked for a juicy 
morsel about society people. Better be sure 
of your facts, however. It’s a tough field 
to sell. A tie-up that will lend assistance 
to the advertising department is a good 
start. 


Vanity Fair, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. Satirical 
articles on modern life, the stage and society. 
$90 and upward an article. Tight market. 
Vogue, 
Graybar Bldg... New York. Buys very little 
from other than correspondents. 
Spur, 
425 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Men’s Wear, 
418 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 


International Studio, Associated with 
the Connoisseur, 

572 Madison Ave., New York. For the col- 
lector of paintings, sculpture, wood-carving, 
and the plastic, glyptic and pictorial arts gen- 
erally, classic and modern. 

Harper’s Bazaar, 
572 Madison Ave., New York. 


Modern Priscilla, 


470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Needle- 
work, homecraft, housekeeping articles. 





Style, 
15 West 37th St., New York. 


Fashionable, 
691 Fifth Ave. New York. 


Tatler, 
331 Madison Ave., New York. 


The Sportsman, 
10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 


Interested in 
the color, romance, human interest and _ his- 
tory of sport rather than its technicalities. 


Arts and Decorations, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. Illustrated 
home decoration, architecture, landscape gar- 
dening articles. 


Town Topics, 


2 West 45th St., New York. One cent a word 
and up. 




















Fight 


Of these seven publications only Fight 
Stories specializes in fiction and_ stories 
about fighters. Clean stories, no profanity, 
thrilling and fast moving, are used. The 
others are dope sheets, similar to racing 
dope sheets. Sport Stories, also a Street 
and Smith magazine, uses fiction stories of 
all outdoor sports. 


Fight Stories, 
220 East 42nd St., New York. 


Self-Defense, 
1841 Broadway, New York. One-half cent. 


The Arena, 
2739 Palethorpe St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ing, baseball, sports. 


Box- 


Boxing Classics, 
1841 Broadway, New York. 


The Ring, 
Washington & South Ave., Dunellen, N. J. 


Knockout, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 



























































General National 
Magazines 


Here they are, folks, the big seven. Over- 
night they can make you, as they have made 


dozens of writers. Three stories in Sateve- 
post, a serial in Redbook, and an inter- 
view yarn in American, and a writer can 
rest on his glories for the next two years, 
reaping meanwhile the adoration of pulp 
paper editors who look with a cordial eye 
on smooth paper writers. 

Head and shoulder above everybody else, 
with a reputation so big that it seems noth- 
ing can ever tear it down, and with enough 
money to buy anything it feels like buying, 
the Saturday Evening Post stands out as 
the country’s unquestioned magazine 
leader. More than once it has bought a 
writer’s first story, and innumerable are the 
legends about now famous writers who 
stormed its gates for years before breaking 
in. Whatever the grief, it’s worth it in 
material gains. 

Liberty is now spending the better part 
of a young fortune each week in prizes. 
One thousand dollars goes to the best let- 
ters on prohibition, another couple of hun- 
dred go to best endings for Liberty’s detec- 
tive stories, and another hundred to the 
weekly winner of the now famous short 
short story contest. Human _ limitations 
would have it that Liberty, try though it 
may, cannot read all the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to it, or even pretend to give them 
more than a bare cursory nod. 

Cosmopolitan continues to hold down its 
‘eputation for buying big names regardless 
of how the story’s written, spelled, or con- 
structed. Ray Long, its editor, states that 
Cosmopolitan buys big names because only 
big names are capable of writing the best 
stories, and he wants to buy only the best. 

Country Gentleman, in the words of its 
assistant editor, wants stories “based on 
life as our readers in the farm-center towns 
throughout the 48 states know it in this 
year of grace.” 

A considerate, courteous market, Colliers 


Writer's Digest 


keeps its head up and manages to run some 
intelligent articles. Grantland Rice is their 
mainstay. 

Redbook and American will be treated 
in soon-to-come issues of WRiITER’S DiGEsT. 
Both have undergone some _ editorial 
changes. 


Saturday Evening Post, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liberty, 

220 East 42nd St., New York. 
Collier’s, 

250 Park Ave., New York. 
Redbook, 


230 Park Ave., New York. 


American Magazine, 
250 Park Ave., New York. 


Cosmopolitan, 
57th St. and Eighth Ave., New York. 


Country Gentleman, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 











House and Garden 


This group includes some of the most 
beautiful magazines published, and also 
some of the best paying. Knick-knacks that 
give authentic information about care for 
the house, garden or estate are used by 
almost the entire group. Country Life 
covers home owners from the hundred thou- 
sand a year class and up. However, like 
Vogue, it has many an humble reader who 
uses it as a tangible means towards intimate 
contact with home owned swimming pools, 
green houses, etc. American Building As- 
sociation News is the exclusive business 
paper among building and loan executives. 
Its editorial content is directed to help the 
building and loan executive understand 
home construction as well as home financ- 
ing. 

The type of article desired by the publi- 
cations in this group is that which tells the 
amateur or beginner in the garden and home 
adventure, exactly how to construct, as- 
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semble, plant, cultivate, prepare —as the 
case may be—the various things that go 
into the making of a home. The article 
that is welcomed is the one that shows the 
amateur gardener how to build a lattice, 
or flagstone walk, or the housewife how to 
roast beef properly, or the handy man how 
to make minor repairs in the kitchen sink. 


Country Life, 
Garden City, L. I, N. Y. 
ing to living in the country. 
terial. 


— 


Anything pertain- 
No nature ma- 


Better Homes and Gardens, 
17th & Locust Sts., Des Moines, Iowa. 


American Home, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


House and Garden, 
Graybar Bldg., New York. 


Keith’s Beautiful Home Magazine, 
1110 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Your Home, 
1926 Broadway, New York, 


The Home, 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. 


House Beautiful, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Up-to-Date Homes, 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


American Building Association News, 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Semi-trade 
journal. Stresses constructed side. Contrib- 
utors must be authorities. 





—-<_ = 














Health 


Here again Macfadden tops the group 
with his sturdy Physical Culture read by 
health cranks the world over. Even more 
marvelous than the editorial policy of this 
magazine are the circulation contortions 
used by a slick promotion staff. Say what 
you will, however, Physical Culture leads 
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the field. Writers will do well to familiar- 
ize themselves with Macfadden credos be- 
fore writing for this well paying market. 

Other markets consider favorably any 
story which offers a tie-up between editorial 
content and advertising food or food spe- 
cialty prospects. 


Physical Culture, 

1926 Broadway, New York City. 
Hyégeia, 

535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Correct Eating, 

33 W. 60th St., New York. 
Your Body, 

381 Fourth Ave., New York. Quarterly. 


How to Eat, 


Illinois Women’s Athletic Association Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 


Good Health, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Strength, 
2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. 




















Humor 


Pitched to a wave of popularity which it 
has never before attained, humor in any 
of its forms is highly valued, and readily 
salable. Possibly it is because our present 
life is so furious and depressing that the 
worker (the worker is that nameless indi- 
vidual who gets a wage each Saturday night 
and lives next door) needs a good laugh 
more than ever before. At any rate he is 
willing to buy anything that gives good 
promise of rewarding him with a few 
laughs. 

In recent years two new humor maga- 
zines, College Humor which started as a 
quarterly, and New Yorker which every one 
who knew the publisher conceded to be a 
flop ‘before it started, have made giant 
strides and today are so prominent that they 
might be called the leaders. The burlesque 
humor magazines, Whiz Bang, Smokehouse 
Monthly, and Calgary Eye-Opener, still re- 
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ceive the sniffs of polite society and con- 
tinue to make money. They pay fair and 
want “he-man” stuff. Many other publi- 
cations such as Pathfinder accept “wiscrax” 
or some other form of humor. 


Judge, 
18 E. 48th St. New York. In addition to 
paragraphs, jokes, epigrams, short verses and 
humorous articles, they are in the market for 
humorous drawings of all kinds, and in any 
medium, but they prefer pen and ink. 


Life, 

598 Madison Ave., New York, 
College Humor, 

1050 N, LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. 


College Life, 
25 W. 48rd St., New York. One cent a word. 


New Yorker, 
25 W. 45th St., New York. 


Whiz Bang, 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 


Smokehouse Monthly, 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 


New York Theatre Program, 
108 Wooster St., New York. 


Calgary Eye-Opener, 
Box 2068, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kuth’s International Humor 
Magazine, 

Room 911, 101 W. 3ist St. New York. 
Peppy, snappy stories of Parisian, Broadway, 
and Spanish life. 

Film Fun, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York, One-line wise 
cracks and jokes of the collegiate slapstick 
variety. Subtle or satirical lines are not want- 
ed; they must be hilarious rather than amus- 
ing, the type known as knock-down drag-out 
comedy. 

Humor Magazine, 
120 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Jim Jam Gems, 
9th & Sibley Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


Chicagoan, 
407 S. Dearborn, Chicago, III. 


Juvenile and 
Adolescent 


Many a man today looks back on a child- 
hood whose guiding force was St. Nicholas. 
Some magazines in this field have grown 
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to wield tremendous power and present first 
class markets. American Boy is just begin- 
ning to emerge from the awful buying 
slump caused by the merging with Youth’s 
Companion. This merger dumped on 
American Boy’s doorsteps the mass of 
manuscripts previously accepted by Youth’s 
Companion. Boy's Life is backed by the 
Boy Scout organization. Each of these 
publications have distinctive editorial poli- 
cies that demand inspection of at least one 
issue for contributors. 

Here’s the way American Boy is adver- 


tised in Printer’s Ink, the advertiser’s 
weekly. It will give a full understanding 


of what editorial policy they intend to use: 

Don Freeman is changing his household 
title. He used to be General Utility Man; 
now he’s winning recognition as Deputy 
Interior Decorator Extraordinary. Began 
with his own room—and did such a good 
job that Mother welcomes his wide-awake 
suggestions for the more sacred household 
precincts. Now it’s a modern lighting fix- 
ture in the kitchen—with the sun-porch next 
in line for a few vigorous touches. 

The progressiveness of youth finds its 
greatest chance for expression in the home. 
Young men in Don’s position are the ever- 
alert guardians of family modernity. Busy 
as they are with their outside activities, they 
keep an ever-watchful eye on the newer 
trends—from lighting fixtures to furnaces. 
Why? Simply because they’re proud of 
their homes, and want them to be in the 
mode or a step ahead. 

Regard youth as selling pressure, con- 
stant, insistent, powered by an enthusiasm 
which bubbles over all resistance. Of the 
more than 700,000 regular readers of The 
American Boy, 85% are of high-school age 
or older. Man-sized, modern-minded....” 





Playmate, 


A. R. Mueller Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The unpleasant and gruesome are barred. 
Two cents a word on acceptance, 


American Boy, 


550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
boys. Two cents and up. 


Older 
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John Martin’s Book, 


300 Fourth Ave., New York. Highest type of 
juvenile material covering range of child in- 
terest from three to twelve. Real life stories 
of spirit, fanciful tales of vigor without senti- 
mentality; historical, informative and nature 
articles and stories; and original, not too diffi- 
cult craft work for both boys and girls. One 
to three cents a word on acceptance. Verse 
twenty-five cents a line and upward. 


Boy’s Life, 
2 Park Ave., New York. Boy scouts, ages 
14 to 18. One cent and up on acceptance. 


St. Nicholas, 


The Scholastic Publishing Co., Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Child Life, 


Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Ages two to twelve. 


Boy’s Monthly, 
740 W. Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Boys’ 
aviation stories. 


Boy’s World, 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, III. 
Sunday school paper for ’teen age boys. 


The Funnies, 
100 Fifth Ave. New York. Designed 
primarily for the boy of nine to seventeen 
years of age. Timely school, sport and flying 
stories are most needed. They must have 
emotional appeal. Cartoons and comic strips 
are usually bought from well-known artists on 
contract, but free-lance cortributions will be 
inspected closely. 


Junior Home Magazine, 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Youth, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Youth's 
viewpoint is that of young people of high 
school age, but its appeal is intended to be to 
the youth in persons of all ages. One cent 
a word and up on acceptance. 


Open Road for Boys, 


130 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. Outdoor life, 
aviation, sports, adventure, school life, humor. 
Rate up to one cent payable on acceptance 
and publication. 


American Girl, 
670 Lexington, New York. 


Dew Drops, 
Elgin, Ill. 


Love 


Each of these magazines have their own 


particular editorial policy, although all of 
them cater to stories whose fundamental 
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theme 
young 
Story 
plenty 


lances 


is love. Cupid’s Diary is read’ by 


girls. They want clean love. All- 
doesn’t like married life but wants 


of emotion and color. Love Ro- 
wants quick moving simply written 


stories with a “box office” climax. /JIlus- 
trated Love Story is a Tower magazine and 
sold through the ten cent stores. It goes 
for big names and stories judiciously mixed 
with sex. The remaining two are Street 
and Smith publications and buy slightly old 
fashioned sweet love stories that are very 
well written. All six are high class, prompt 
paying, responsible markets. 


All-Story, 


280 Broadway, New York. Stories must be 
written from the viewpoint of the girl about 
nineteen years of age; idealistic but not vague. 


Cupid’s Diary, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York. Stories of adven- 


ture, 


mystery, aviation or sports with young 


love interest will find a ready market. One 
to two cents a word. 


Love Story, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Love Romances, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York. Does not use 
the first person confession story or the sophis- 
ticated story. 


Real Love Magazine, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Illustrated Love Magazine, 
55 5th Ave., New York City. 


Sweetheart Stories, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York. Clean, romantic, 
short love stories. Cinderella type of story 
is always welcomed, Rates are one and a 
half cents up. 


In 


Movie 


field absolutely demoralized by 


publicity agents, the movie magazines are 
hard markets. Considering the fact that 
the editors can get most anything they want 
from expert publicity writers with carte 
blanche privilege to cut and print at no cost, 




































the free lance fraternity hasn’t the breaks 
in this field. Cinema is the most artistic 
and good looking of the group, but its sales 
are low in comparison. Screenland is pub- 
lished by a progressive house and is always 
open to new ideas, innovations, and intelli- 
gent suggestions. Film Fun is a_ Dell 
magazine paying good rates and with an 
editor grown hard boiled after unvarying 
years of unfortunate humor passing over 
his desk. Talking Screen is as new as its 
name sounds. It does seem that all a’ cir- 
culation manager in this field has to do is 
run a four color cover picture of Greta 
Garbo once a month, and then fold his 
thumbs over his vest and go out for golf. 
Some day we’re going to add up the number 
of times the Great God Garbo ha’s had her 
face printed. We have a hunch that the 
total will make the world war debt look 
sick. Several in this group offer prizes for 
fan letters, opinions, etc. Before you spend 
the money Aunt Hetty willed you for a 
trip to Hollywood to interview Mary Pick- 
ford, you'd be wise to query the editor. It’s 
no fun fighting free publication competi- 
tion. 


Photoplay, 
750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Screenland, 
45 W. 45th St., New York. 


Cinema, 
34 No. Crystal St., E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Picture Play, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Passing Show, 
25 West 43rd St., New York City. 
fan magazine. 


Talking Screen, 


100 Fifth Ave., New York. Obtains most of 
its material from Hollywood writers and its 
New York staff of interviewers. While this 
creates a fairly closed market, we welcome 
at all times suggestions for feature stories of 
screen personalities and ideas on the latest 
talkie developments. 


A tabloid 


Screen Romances, 


100 Fifth Ave., New York. “Primarily a mag- 
azine of fictionization from the current motion 


IVriter’s Digest 









This type of material is done almost 
entirely by the staff. However, we will be 
glad to interview authors who have had ex- 
perience in adapting scenarios to fiction.” 


pictures. 


New Movie Magazine, 


55 Fifth Ave., New York. One of the Tower 
Magazines on sale at the five-and-ten-cent 
stores. 


Movie Romances, 
510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Mail order. 


Screen Secrets, 


Robbinsdale, Minn, Offers little for the free 
lance residing outside the centers of motion 
picture production. Those interested in sub- 
mitting their stories of the screen should do 
so through the office of the Western Editor, 
Ruth Biery, in Hollywood, Calif. 


Screen Book, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Motion Picture Classic, 
1501 Broadway, New York. 


Moving Picture Stories, 
219 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Hollywood Life, 
1680 N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 


Film Fun, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York. In the market 
for one-line wise cracks and jokes of the col- 
legiate slapstick variety. Subtle or satirical 
lines not wanted. 




















National Woman’s 
Magazines 


Here is another big seven corresponding 
to the big seven in the national general 
magazines. Writer’s Dicest carried an 
extensive article about this group in the 
May issue called Sentiment and Shekels. 


GROUP A 


Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. It is 
one of the oldest magazines in the women’s 
field. At one time it had almost undisputed 
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circulation privileges among the women oi 
small towns and when Mr. Bok was editor 
it was the accepted publication for the “rock- 
ing-chair brigade.” Today it has lost this 
distinction and runs a superior type of fiction, 
corresponding more nearly to Delineator’s. 





Delineator, 

Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. The 
editor of Delineator knows that big names on 
his cover help to draw readers, but he also 
knows that his readers like good stories no 
matter who the authors are, and he does buy 
stories from the unknown writer if the sto- 
ries are good. JDelineator stands somewhere 
between Good Housekeeping and Pictorial 
Review, with a greater likeness to the former. 
They will run a good adventure story of 
Louis Vance variety; a colorful yarn of the 
kind Abdullah specializes in will find favor; 
and in romance they like stories of the Kath- 
leen Norris and Mary Vorse brand of 
sentiment. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 

250 Park Ave., New York. In fiction the 
field covered is rather broad, though neces- 
sarily the stories have to be of the “whole- 
some” variety. The policy, however, is much 
broader than McCall's, and in Woman’s Home 
Companion you can find humor, mystery and 
romance. Big names are used, but the differ- 
ence is illustrated by the authors. Unknowns 
have a better chance of acceptance with 
Woman’s Home Companion than they do 
across the street—for the two magazines are 
separated only by a hundred yards or so. 
Careful! Woman’s Home Companion does 
not use stark realism. 


McCall’s, 


236 W. 37th St., New York. McCall's wants 
romance for the American home; “romance 
that pulls the heartstrings” to quote Mr. Mel- 
lin, the associate editor. The sophisticated 
call it romance that will make the tired mother 
gulp, swallow her gum, and smile through her 
tears. Mr, Wiese is particularly fond oi the 
romances of Tempel Bailey whose plots seem 
to be modern versions of the fairy tales. AJ/c- 
Call’s is one of the hard markets to crash 
because it sticks consistently to its big name 
policy, but it does buy an occasional outstand- 








i ing story written by an unknown. Naturally, 
; this story must be of the type which they 
want. The description of physical background 
must be given in detail and must be very 
cleverly handled, because it must carry a sensc 


of reality that is not present in the psvcho- 
logical part of the story. 


Good Housekeeping, 


Sith St. at 8th Ave. New York. Another 
editor who is always on the lookout for a 
good story, no matter whether it comes from 
an unknown writer or from a best seller, is 
the small dark-haired man who edits Good 
Housekeeping. His name is W. F. Bigelow 
and he will buy any wholesome story that 
appeals to him. 












Pictorial Review, 
222 W. 39th St. New York. “The easiest 
way to break into Pictorial Review,” said Mr. 
Waxman, “is to give us a good personality 
article. Hundreds of personality articles come 
into our office every month and most of them 
are impossible, They are either about Mary 
Pickfords or Tillie Blotses. By Mary Pick- 
fords,” he explained, “I mean articles about 
women who are so well known socially or 
in the professions that readers are tired of 
hearing about them. On the other hand, we 
get many articles about Tillie Blotses—per- 
sons who are known only in their own section 
of the country.” 


Smart Set, 


221 W. 57th St., New York. Smart Set ap- 
peals definitely to the younger generation (18 
to 30) with articles and stories for and about 
them. 


GROUP B 


Home Circle, 
327 E. Caldwell St., Louisville, Ky. John H. 
Sutcliffe, editor, doesn’t pay large prices for 
stories, but he pays promptly after publication. 


Home Friend Magazine, 
1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Holland’s Magazine, 
Main and Race Sts., Dallas, Texas. Material 
of special interest to the South or of very 
general interest, Southern personalities, house- 
hold and children’s departments. 


Mother’s Home Life, 
315 S. Peoria St., Chicago, III. 


Chatelaine, 

MacLean Publishing Co., 143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. Something of the type 
of our popular woman’s magazines. It uses 
love stories or stories that appeal to women. 
Also articles with feminine slant. Miss Byrne 
Sanders is editor and she pays one cent and 
up on acceptance. 


Canadian Home Journal, 


71 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont., Can., 
is similar to the Chatelaine, having woman in- 
terest. Their stories must be in a light and 
happy vein. Good characterization is desired. 
Wm, Dawson is editor, 


Miss 1930, 


Formerly a Clayton magazine published from 
80 Lafayette St. New York, has recently 
been taken over by the Perennial Publishing 
Company. 


News Weeklies 


In this group appears the phenomenal 
recent success, Time, an irreverent, spark- 
ling, and news nosey weekly. Seasoned 
newspapermen with a snappy style, and who 













































































are good leg men, can still get openings as 
correspondents in outlying districts. By 
this time, however, most of the large cities 
are covered. It is worthwhile to read 
Time or some similar magazine to get the 
world news from an_ intelligent liberal 
source. 

Magazines in this group are uniformly 
good and put the writer in touch with 
things so that he may know “what it’s all 
about.” Magazines are listed here more as 
supplement reading matter than as markets. 
..Capper’s, Grit and Pathfinder, are small 
town weeklies and as such lack the metro- 
politan tone of the others. The Nation, 
New Republic, and New Freeman are gen- 
erously liberal in their views, and usually 
judged radical. Even if you don’t sympa- 
thize with their viewpoint, an occasional 
reading of these magazines will do much 
towards broadening your general knowledge. 
Literary Digest offers no market, being the 
same for the press of this country as Living 
Age is for the world press. 

Chicagoan and New Yorker are the news 
weeklies of their respective cities. Both are 
smart, sophisticated. Billboard and Variety 
are the news organs of the stage, screen, 
circus, and vaudeville people. The Outlook 
becomes more liberal as the years go by. 


Time, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Literary Digest, 
354 Fourth Ave., New York. 


The Nation, 
20 Vesey St.. New York. 


New Republic, 
421 W. 21st St., New York. 


Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. C. 


Capper’s Magazine, 
Topeka, Kans, Public Affairs Magazine was 
recently merged with Capper’s. 

Outlook, ‘ 

120 East 16th St.. New York. 





Writer's Digest 





New Freeman, 
112 East 19th St., New York. 
Grit, ei 


Williamsport, Pa. Combined newspaper-mag- 
azine with fiction supplement. Short  illus- 


trated stories for women’s and children’s 
pages. Fiction—love. mystery, Western, ad- 
venture. 

Billboard, 


25 Opera PI., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Variety, 
154 West 46th St., New York. 


New Yorker, 
25 West 45th St., New York. 


Chicagoan, 
407 S. Dearborn, Chicago, III. 


Business Week, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. A Mc- 
Graw Hill publication. More serious and 
without the dash of 7ime.. All the important 
news of business.. Very special requirements. 
Does not purchase manuscripts. 

















Quality 


America’s choicest offering to the intel- 
lectual minority is contained in this group. 
Detailed articles by the editors appeared 
in the March issue of Writer’s Dicest. 
Naturally none of these magazines have 


vast circulations, although Forum and 
Golden Book have been making expensive 
bids for same. All of them pay good rates 
according to “experience letters” we receive. 
Golden Book buys some outside material, 
but reprints a great deal from the dead 
great. Expert use of the English language 
is taken for granted by editors of this 
group. To write for them you must have 
something to say. 


Harper’s, 

49 East 33rd St., New York. Liberal and 
well-to-do America favors Harper’s. The 
main emphasis of the magazine is concentrated 
on articles discussing subjects of interest to 
intelligent and thoughtful Americans. Ex- 
amples: Mussolini, birth control, Wall Street, 
lobbying. Careful consideration to all well 
prepared articles or stories. A good magazine 
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for writers toread. Informal humorous essays 
in Lion’s Mouth department. 


Atlantic Monthly, 

8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. The editors 
write: “The Atlantic is primarily a journal 
of ideas, and it gives much more space to 
articles and papers on all kinds of serious or 
entertaining subjects than to fiction or verse. 
But while we use only a limited amount of 
short stories and poetry, we are always ac- 
tively interested in securing the most interest- 
ing examples of each, and we publish in the 
course of any year a wide range of types of 
both story and verse.” Also interested in 
personal narratives of unusual lives. Contrib- 
utor’s Club uses unsigned informal essays 
and some verse. 


American Mercury, 

730 Fifth Ave., New York. A liberal magazine 
whose strength rests chiefly in the reputation 
of its editor, H. L. Mencken. Hits hard and 
strong at individuals and institutions not ap- 
pealing to “intelligent Americans.” Prefers 
to be amiably amused rather than savage or 
excited, and to “belabor as agreeably as pos- 
sible.” 


Scribner’s, 
597 Fifth Ave., New York. “We are very 
much interested in all the phases of American 
life, particularly in those phenomena which 
have become apparent in the last decade and 
are factors in the swift, teeming life of today. 
We are not interested in the purely informa- 
tional article nor in the newspaper feature 
type of stuff. We are interested in finding 
out what people are thinking in all parts of 
the country and in recording the life they live.” 


Golden Book, 


53) Fifth Ave., New York. Offers a monthly 
cash prize of $25 for the best essay on “My 
Favorite Story and Why.” We _ welcome 
good translations of foreign stories that have 
never before appeared in English, or have been 
inadequately rendered.” 


Forum, 


441 Lexington Ave., New York. The editors 
consider it “The Magazine of Controversy.” 
No subject is taboo in its pages. “Our aim is 
to indicate through the conflict of the American 
mind today, the future evolution of American 
thought and culture.” 


Current History Magazine, 
Times Bldg., New York. The editor writes: 
“The editorial policy of Current History 
Magazine is that of chronicler, not critic. Its 
domain is objective history of our own time. 
This embraces sociology, economics, politics, 
and both national and international education.” 


Plain Talk, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. G. D. Eaton, 
editor of Plain Talk, and his magazine are 
discussed in this issue. 

The Thinker, 


45 West 45th St., New York. The Thinker 
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undertakes to condition the mind, to feed it 
sane and honest rations, and to deal particu- 
larly with questions of life that interest the 
reader as an individual. In it the findings of 
philosophers, psychologists and scientists are 
popularized and dramatized. 


North American Review, 
9 East 37th St., New York. 


The Bookman, 
386 Fourth Ave., 


The Mentor, 
250 Park Ave., New York. Authoritative ma- 
terial on history, science, biography, nature 
and cultural subjects. 


The Yale Review, 

Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. No curregt 
requirements, but are always glad to read 
articles of from 5000 to 6000 words on political, 
social, economic and scientific questions in the 
field of contemporary developments, and by 
writers who are doing specialized work in the 
subject offered. 


New York. 
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Radio 


Feature stories on radio, and its celebri- 
ties along with articles to stimulate the use 
of radio. 


Radio News, 
230 Fifth Ave., 
cles on the radio. 
nical, semi-technical, 
structive. 

Radio World, 

145 West 45th St., New York. Wants “serv- 
ice material” stuff of a technical or semi- 
technical nature that will be helpful to the 
radio fan or amateur. Material of a more 
general nature is accepted, however, provided 
it has a news value, Radio humor also 
accepted, 


Radio Digest, 


510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il., is one of 
the leaders in the field. It uses station fea- 
tures and special articles about radio celebri- 
ties. Stories should be snappy and full of 
life. Photographs should accompany them. 
Stories should avoid the radio angle, but can 
deal in love or romance, 


Radio Craft, 


98 Park Place, New York. Service maga- 
zine for the radiotrician and men connected 
(Continued on page 56) 


New York. Illustrated arti- 
They may be popular, tech- 
constructive or in- 






































































G. D. Eaton, Editor of Plain Talk 


A Study of the Man and His Magazine 


By RoBeErT 


H* sits on a keg of powder, this man 
G. D. Eaton, and nonchalantly waves 
a firebrand, all the while laughing derisively 
at the more timid souls taking to the tall 
timber. He is bombardier for the Fly-Mac- 
Kinnon publications, leading apple cart up- 
setter in the American literary field, and 
editor of Plain Talk, the magazine that has 
made itself a part of American life in less 
than three years. 

Katon is getting a terrific kick out of his 
job, aside from the financial renumeration, 
while the magazine has grown to lusty pro- 
portions under his direction. Gods who 
guide the destinies of editors and publish- 
ers probably still are wondering whether 
they made Plain Talk for Eaton or Eaton 
for Plain Talk. 

It was my good fortune to attend the 
birth of this magazine in 1927. I saw [caton 
deliver the baby and carry it proudly to its 
anxious parents, B. A. MacKinnon, who at 
that time was circulation manager of Pic- 
torial Review, and H. K. Fly, of the pub- 
lishing company that bore his name. 

We were at Fly’s desk in the loft of a 
building just off Christopher Square, the 
heart of Greenwich Village. On the far 
side of the room, laboring at a desk piled 
high, sat a serious young man. He ran his 
fingers through his hair many times as he 
sweated over proofs and manuscripts. 

“He is going to be the editor of our new 
magazine,” Fly said, noting my glance in the 
voung man’s direction. “We’ve been look- 
ing for a man of his type for a year—now 
we think we've found the right one.” 

“What magazine did he edit before he 
came here?” I asked. 

“None—but he’s going to edit this one,” 
Fly replied. He was sure of his man. 

Subsequent events have proved that Eaton 
is the “find” of the publishing world and 
that when Fly and MacKinnon selected him, 
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they were looking at a personified copy of 
their still awaiting-to-be-born magazine. 

This probably will be news to Eaton him- 
self inasmuch as he told me quite a different 
version, more in keeping with his desire to 
let his actions take the place of his tongue. 
He said: 

“I was selected as editor after MacKin- 
non and Fly had this magazine in mind for 
the better part of a year. Why I was 
selected, I don’t know, except that I hap- 
pened along at the right time. There are 
probably a hundred other editors who could 
do a better job of it.” 


ATON’S magazine is just what the name 

says it is—plain talk. If you would 
attempt an article for that magazine, don’t 
garnish up a string of incidents with rose 
tinted settings and meaningless phrases. G. 
D. FE. tears away the superficial at a glance; 
he seems to know instinctively whether or 
not the writer is an authority on the subject 
he offers in the manuscript. And that is 
just one of the many reasons, but the most 
important, why Eaton is editor of Plain 
Talk. He detests insincerity in any form 
and an insipid manuscript is an anathema 
to him. 

An article presented to Plain Talk must be 
thorough to stand any chance of acceptance. 
It may be destructive in its aim, if the 
writer’s aim is in the right direction. 

The thing that Eaton likes most is contro- 
versy; if a subject is controversial, Eaton 
smiles when he opens the manuscript. He 
prefers the new, but he admits that a lot 
of old subjects still are controversial when 
presented in a new light. Plain Talk has 
run a series on that favorite subject of con- 
troversy, prohibition, but it was presented 
in such a way that the echo came from 
Washington where the special writer as- 
signed to do the articles, Walter W. Liggett, 
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Talk. 
Result: 
Talk; 


heavily laden 
brow of the young 
editor. 

The statement 
that Eaton sits on 
a keg of powder 
and waves a fire- 
brand is true in 
every sense of the 
word. He deals 
with dangerous 
materials, facts 
that hit men high 
in public life. The 
spectre that al- 
ways haunts his 
office is libel, that 
arch enemy of 
men who deal in 
publishing. 
Eaton’s main oc- 
cupation is a cam- 
paign of thrusting 
his torch into the 
dark places, send- 
ing the bats and 
other ill-omened 
creatures there a 
scurrying, without 
being gobbled up 
by some fire- 
breathing dragon. 

Eaton is thor- 
ough to an ex- 
treme and he ex- 
pects his contri- 
butors to be the 


same; it is his main characteristic and there- 
in lies his strength in editing Plain Talk. 
For example, he wrote numerous articles on 
slavery at the beginning of his literary 
career, one of those outstanding being a per- 
sonality sketch of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
which appeared in The American Mercury. 
Behind this series of articles was a mass of 
materia! collected in reading 1,500 volumes 


was called to testify before a Senate com- 
niittee regarding facts presented in Plain 


Priceless publicity 
vards and yards of free advertising 
in the public press, a greatly enlarged cir- 
culation. and more laurel for the already 


and 12,000 
ment ! 


tracts 


the abolition 





move- 


[aton’s announced policy when he took 


for Plain 


stantly encourages 








Plain Talk MS. Needs 
By Tue Epitor, Plain Talk 


LAIN TALK uses factual articles chiefly. 

three or four pieces of fiction to an issue, 
and poetry as fillers. Probably the best way to 
get an idea of the editorial requirements is to 
consult the magazine itself. We use very little 
essay material and, as our watchword is variety, 
we are always on the lookout for articles on 
new, interesting, out-of-the-ordinary subjects. 
We find that our readers are not interested in 
the political or social problems of foreign coun- 
tries, although we have had a few articles on 
Canada. At the present time we are running a 
series of articles by Walter W. Liggett. Each 
month he discloses the Prohibition corruption 
in a different state. Since we do not wish to 
overbalance the magazine on any one subject, 
we are not now considering any other articles 
on Prohibition. 

We use character sketches if they are live 
and interesting, but no interviews. We rarely 
use blank verse, and rarely use any poetry over 
a page long; poetry should not be too simple 
or “sappy.” 

We are now offering a prize of $200 for the 
best article on newspaper scoops appearing 
within a year from the May, 1930, issue, where- 
in the series started. These articles should be 
written by a person other than the newspaper 
reporter who made the scoops, and should give 
a series (not just one) of the man’s achieve- 
ments so that the article is sufficiently long 
and interesting. The editor should be consulted 
before any of these articles are submitted, so 
that duplication may be avoided, and so that the 
editor may decide whether or not the piece may 
properly be included in the contest. Double 
rates are paid for the articles in this series 
which are accepted. 
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greatest thing in life. 


over the chair in the Plain Talk office in- 
cluded an open door to newcomers ; he con- 
new 
present an article or a short story by a per- 


writers and to 
son who never be- 
fore has appeared 
in print gives him 
genuine pleasure. 
But this does not 
mean for one in- 
stant that he will 
use inferior stuff. 
Iie once told me 
he would not use 
an article by the 
highest salaried 
writer in the game 
if the copy were 
miserably — pre- 
pared. His critic- 
isms are as bitter 
as vinegar, but his 
praise is loud and 
enthusiastic when 
finally bestowed. 


Perhaps his out- 
standing trait is 


honesty, both with 
himself and with 
his following. 


WHILE Plain 


Talk and its 
editor deal in facts 
(aside from the 
smattering of fic- 
tion), they also 
take into consid- 


eration that life 
has its humor- 
ous side. Don’t 


go rushing at Eaton with an article or short 
story that is so full of tears that the mail man 
gets his hands wet delivering it. This also 
goes for the manuscript so stern it cannot be 
bent. Eaton will care for neither of them. 

I asked him what he thought was the 
His reply was sur- 











































‘A good hearty laugh.” 

Eaton always has adhered to this belief 
and despite the fact that he is a serious- 
minded writer and editor, he has been more 
successful than many alleged humorists in 
making people laugh. After he had worked 
on various New York newspapers and had 
labored for that disseminator of news, the 
Associated Press (he hurries on to explain 
he did it only because it was necessary for 
him to eat regularly), he became literary 
critic of The New York Morning Telegraph, 
a sheet that sees everything only from the 
Broadway angle and whose specialty is race- 
horse news. 

On that sheet, he afterwards told me, he 
had the greatest time in his life, branching 
off into many subjects that a literary critic 
is not supposed to debate, such as religion 
and its kindred matters. 

On telling this to the managing editor, 
he replied: 

“Yes, I know it, and every time you had 
fun I had Hell!” 

While Eaton was at the University of 
Michigan, an observing wit set other words 
to his initials. He called him G——D— — 
Everything. The initials, G. D. I., to this 
day are not printed in any publication at 
Ann Arbor, due to an article he once wrote 
about college professors in reviewing a book 
about the war. His is the only name barred 
by Michigan; he considers that one distinc- 
tion, at least. 

His turbulent career at the University was 
further featured by his sense of humor 
when he was badly beaten up by two college 
men, one of them a member of the Varsity 
football squad. That beating by these bullies 
followed an article he wrote for Smart Set 
magazine—then edited by H. L. Mencken 
and George Gene Nathan—on the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

In his department of the A/ichigan Daily, 
the following Sunday, he solemnly warned 
his assailants not to molest him in the future 
because he was taking Nuxated Iron. 

Eaton continued to laugh when he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, turning it down 
on the grounds that Michigan’s scholarship 
standards were too low. He further refused 
to attend commencement exercises, calling 
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them silly, and was ordered to present him- 
self in robe and mortar board on pain of 
not getting his diploma. Again he thumbed 
his nose, but the University insisted on 
presenting his sheepskin ‘with high distinc- 
tion.” At the time his initials were barred 
from student publications, he started his own 
magazine, his first venture into the publish- 
ing game, with the result that one student 
publication suspended and another lost half 
its circulation. 

It is quite a step from the editorship of 
an independent college publication to Plain 
Talk, but Eaton made it in a few years. He 
has grown with Plain Talk since its birth 
in the loft at West Fourth Street. Offices 
now take in a whole floor at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, in “magazine row” in Manhattan. 
He admits that his troubles now are even 
more numerous than they were at Michigan. 


ATON is one of the few editors who 

doesn’t even raise a finger to make the 
cash register ring in the matter of advertis- 
ing solicitation. His magazine couldn’t be 
plain talk if he did. You are not choked 
by a mass of advertising in his magazine 
and that probably is why thousands and 
thousands of readers pay thirty-five cents 
every month for it. 

“Plain Talk does not carry much adver- 
tising for the simple reason that we never 
have gone after it to any extent,” Eaton 
said. “I*ventually, the magazine will carry 
a lot of it. I don’t care a damn if it never 
carries a line, as my belief is that a maga- 
zine should sell itself on its editorial contents 
and not sell merchandise for some one else. 
This is a narrow view, of course, because 
adversiting aids production and production 
cuts prices, but I am primarily interested in 
what a magazine has to say and not what 
it has to sell.” 

All of which probably accounts for the 
fact that Plain Talk carries an increasing 
amount of advertising each year. 

Faton’s outline of policy is a guide to 
writers. He says: 

“The subjects which the magazine covers 
range from birth control to municipal man- 
agement, from prohibition to psycho-analy- 
sis, from national politics to public morals, 
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medicine, crime, education, the press, the 
public mind. There is always an attack on 
common and uncommon fallacies. 

“We are constantly opposed to all forms 
of censorship and the improvement of 
morals by drastic legislation. We are hearti- 
ly against prohibition because it is a denial 
of rights and because it bestows too much 
power upon fanatics and persons who make 
their living out of professional reforming. 

“We ask the extreme in individual liberty ; 
that every man enjoy himself and do as he 
please, so long as he does not infringe on 
any other man’s liberty, enjoyment and hap- 
piness. 

“Those writers who really have something 
important to say, and say it staunchly, vigor- 
ously, without fear and without prejudice, 
always find our latchstring on the outside.” 


Epitor’s Note: As we go to press an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch in a local newspaper states 


that “G. D. Eaton, editor of Plain Talk, died today.” 


PLAIN 
TALK! 


June 


Whoopee in Oklahoma 


IDELY touted for 

his circulation 
building campaign in 
which Walter W. Lig- 
gett was the big bertha, 
G. D. Eaton is doing a 
good job as editor of 


Memoirs of a Maniac 


Profiteces in Poison 
Bs Senator Burton KW hevlew 


Plain Talk. With the 

: Alice Roosevelt Longworth | 
not-so-recent liberal ee... oa 
turn taken by Harper’s, ar ienataie oa 


and with American |, 
Mercury, Nation, New 

Republic, and Forum bidding loud and hard 
for increased circulation, it is no mean task 
for a liberal monthly to 
walk into the fifty thou- 
sand paid circulation 
class. Plain Talk is 
fighting hard and defiant- 
ly. They have a coura- 
geous editorial policy 
that at times borders on 
the verge of quixotic. 
The article in this issue 
by Robert Harper tells 
something about Eaton. Mr. Harper is a 
newspaperman on the Olio State Journal. 








Less Blood ...More Mystery 

TWENTY years ago Miss Jordan was a 

young writer riding on the crest of the 
wave of popularity as the author of the 
“May Iverson Stories” for girls. She was 
also editor of Harper’s Basaar. Her pop- 
ular romances were featured in such mag- 
azines as Harper’s and Good Housekeeping. 
Then she wrote her first mystery story, “The 
Girl in the Mirror’’—purely as a stunt. The 
results which followed were entirely un- 
foreseen. Its success brought numerous 
requests from editors and motion pic- 
ture people for stories of similar nature. 

“After that first tale,” Miss Jordan ad- 
mits, with a sigh, “I became a writer of mys- 
tery stories, principally because it was as- 
sumed that everything I wrote was a mystery 
story. 

“But at least,” she says, “I decided that 
if I must write mystery stories I could at 
least write ‘different’ ones. I could get along 
without murders and detectives—and you 
must admit that this in itself was an inno- 





vation. I wrote half a dozen mystery sto- 
ries before I had a murder in one. [ven 
that was only an incidental murder. There 


are plenty of mysteries in life aside from 
murders and I prefer that kind. Also I pre- 
fer to let my leading characters work out 
the mystery instead of leaving the job to 
super-cdetectives. 

“My plea, frankly, is for less blood and 
more mystery in ‘mystery stories,’ ’’ Miss 
Jordan states. “I have found that it is easy 
enough to kill off another person when the 
suspense of a mystery story begins to pall 
a bit. But if writers of mystery stories wish 
to derive any fun at all from their work, 
let them try to match wits with their in- 
genious readers and keep them guessing 
throughout an entire story without once in- 
troducing an element that is incredible, hi- 
zarre or in any way beyond the reader’s ken. 

“T have found it possible to write mystery 
stories around the incidents which happen 
in the lives of all of us every day. And 
if you still hold with the school which pro- 
claims that ‘The thrill’s the thing’ let me 
tell you that the mystery story of common- 
place incidents will make the reader shudder 
all the more for the knowledge that the same 
thing might have happened to him.” 




















“Finis Coronat Opus” 
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A Short-Story Writer Explains the Imperative Necessity of Climax, 


and Shows How 


to Build it Up 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


ODAY we could not teach the old 

Romans much about the art of writing, 
even fiction writing. Horace would be a 
great short story writer, cashing huge Cos- 
mopolitan and Post checks. For Horace 
knew the game thoroughly, as his “drt of 
Poetry” shows. He found the best markets, 
too, and cultivated them. He liked his toast 
buttered side up. 

The chief artistic principle cherished by 
these wise and gifted Roman writers is 
tersely expressed by their favorite saying, 
“Finis coronat opus’—(“The end crowns 
the work).” They knew that every good 
literary composition or other work of art 
must go somewhere; must build up con- 
sistently and surely to some strong final 
effect on the mind of the patron. In other 
words, they understood the imperative nec- 
essity and paramount importance of climax. 

Whatever its type may be, any genuine 
short story depends mainly on its climax. 
If it doesn’t, if it tries to win along other 
lines (such as atmosphere, characterization, 
sentimentality, pathos, social preachment, 
and moral teaching), it isn’t a short story. 
It is an essay or a literary sketch, or perhaps 
only a long-winded anecdote. [very good 
anecdote has climax, but many anecdotes are 
pointless. 

The definition of climax given in my dic- 
tionary is: “Climax: the summit; acme.” 
That’s exactly what climax is. 

Now, of course, the summit can’t stand 
by itself. The pinnacle of a mountain is 
built up to, and supported by, every bit of 
earth and rock in that mountain. Similarly, 
the climax of a story can’t stand by itself, 
for then it isn’t climax; it is only an inci- 
dent, even though the misguided author may 


fondly imagine it to be “the big punch.” 
The topmost rock of the mountain and the 
coping stone of the pyramid are made of 
the same material as the other rocks and 
stones. They depend for their dramatic 
effect upon the single fact that they are sup- 
ported by all the rest. If a so-called story 
is merely a string of disconnected incidents, 
its so-called climax can only be another in- 
cident, and therefore valueless. The end 
crowns the work, but there must be a def- 
inite, orderly, single piece of work to be 
crowned. 

When a nation goes to war, the statesmen, 
the commander-in-chief, and the general 
staff plan and strive for the end in view, 
which is complete victory—not victory in 
isolated battles, but the utter overthrow of 
the enemy’s military power. [ach siege, 
each trench scuffle, each encounter on the 
stricken field, is related and connected to 
the plan. These men are developing their 
plot and building up to their climax. They 
know that winning skirmishes here and there 
won't win a war. 

So must we plan and strive when we un- 
dertake to write stories. It isn’t easy. Noth- 
ing in good writing is easy. Sometimes 
yarns, or parts of a yarn, seem to write 
themselves; but that’s because the writer 
has done a lot of work in advance, thor- 
oughly equipping himself and getting every- 
thing in good shape. In an excellent short 
story, based on the Russian-Japanese War, 
the author made the commander-in-chief go 
fishing while a great battle was raging many 
miles away. That was logical. The general 
had nothing to do. He had done it all. De- 
tails could be taken care of by his staff off- 
cers. 
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Even if the writer builds up to his climax 
as efficiently as this general did, he must, 
like the general, necessarily perform one of 
the hardest of tasks. Every story, if well 
constructed and well written, is a glorious 
adventure. There’s always something to 
find out, something to overcome, something 
new to be done. The pregnant words Moody 
applied to all men have special force for we 
who write. 

“God, who gives the bird its anguish, maketh 

nothing manifest. 

But upon our lifted foreheads pours the boon 

of endless quest.” 

N MY last two articles I tried to show, 

in a practical and concrete way, how to 
start a story and how to develop the plot 
and action of a story from an acceptable 
start. Let us now consider how that story 
should be wound up; how the end can be 
made to crown the work. 

I purposely selected a story which, in its 
very nature, is nothing to write home about. 
It is a Cinderella about a poor but honest— 
and, of course, pretty and lovable—working 
girl named Ardis. If reasonably well done, 
it should be a good selling bet for “the 
million word market.” If remarkably well 
done, alike in plot, style, and entertainment 
value, it ought to appeal to “slick paper.” 
Any practical and genuine story, even the 
yarn that’s nothing to write home about, can 
be made into a story of distinction, good 
enough for the best of them. It all depends 
on how you do it. 

Ardis sought vicarious romance to color 
her temporarily drab and baffled life. As 
many others do, she looked for it in the 
nearest movie theatre. She permitted a bold 
but attractive young sheik to make her ac- 
quaintance, being naturally willing to live 
romance instead of simply watching it on 
the screen. We decided that it was impos- 
sible to let her go home immediately after 
the show, because we wanted a swift story 
which would, if possible, reach its climax 
before morning. We didn’t intend to write, 
“Came the dawn!” for we wished the man 
in the moon to see the culmination of Ardis’s 
One Arabian Night. 

While it is certain that we must immedi- 
ately get busy and make interesting things 
happen in the story, it is equally sure that 
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we mustn’t be satisfied to pick things merely 
interesting at the moment. Ardis and the 
sheik might go to a cabaret in the city or a 
roadhouse out in the country, and they might 
see or hear something very startling or very 
entertaining—some conversation, dance, act, 
assault, accident, or crime. Nothing is easier 
than to put such interesting things into a 
fiction script, for the world is full of them. 
But anything and everything that Ardis and 
her boy friend may reasonably be supposed 
to see, hear, or experience, after they leave 
the theatre to act out their romance, is value- 
less for our purposes unless it definitely 
advances the story in some way, either be- 
cause it is actually part of the pyramided 
action that supports the climax, or because 
it is a vital piece of planting which will help 
to make that climax convincing when it is 
unfolded. 

“But what about the atmosphere and the 
characterization?” I hear some readers pro- 
test. “Isn't a lot of stuff often put into 
stories just to show what sort of people 
these are, and what sort of life they are liv- 
ing? Such stuff doesn’t build up the climax 
except, perhaps, by showing that the subse- 
quent plot movement is natural on the part 
of the characters.” 

Yes, this is often done in stories—and it 
is one reason why so many stories are re- 
jected. If you want to sell, you mustn’t 
keep your atmosphere, characterization, and 
action in water-tight compartments; you 
mustn't stop the story dead in order to give 
incidents and chunks of dialogue which 
merely delineate character or illustrate the 
environment. In dealing with the doings of 
Ardis and her swain, it’s up to us to keep 
all the elements of a good story working at 
the same time, as a juggler keeps his knives 
spinning in the air. We must provide the 
atmosphere and the characterization by in- 
numerable little deft touches as we go along, 
making them part of the chosen action which 
builds up the climax. <A great deal of the 
necessary planting, upon which the plausi- 
bility of that climax will depend, must be 
given in these little touches, and some of it, 
of course, by definite dramatic incidents. 

For example, the success of the climax 
may be conditioned by the accepted premise 
that Ardis, although sweet and lovable, is 
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a hot-tempered girl, a red-headed vixen, a 
perfect little demon when she’s roused. This 
side of her nature must be very carefully 
planted far in advance, if it is to be used 
for a strong effect. The demon must be 
allowed to peep from hiding at least once, 
if not oftener. Then the reader would say, 
“Why, that’s just like her, the little devil!” 
Thus the story would be convincing; it 
would possess the strongest of dramatic 
effects—verisimilitude. The experienced 
writer, as a matter of course, plants the lead- 
ing characteristic of the protagonist fre- 
quently in the story; for he knows how 
important it is to the climax. 


Similarly, our climax might be built and 
made convincing on the assumption that Ar- 
dis is an old-fashioned girl—or what some 
people think an old-fashioned girl. She 
doesn’t like to drink, or neck for the sake of 
necking. Perhaps she thinks she is queering 
herself with Prince Charming by this atti- 
tude, but she can’t help it; she has to be 
what she is. Does he think her a prude, a 
washout, a total loss? In some striking dra- 
matic incident as the climax she nails her 
colors to the mast; dares all; defies every- 
body, Prince Charming included. If he 
doesn’t like it, he can lump it. But, of 
course he does like it. She has chosen the 
way to his heart and his respect. 

This climax would be convincing and dra- 
matically effective if based on incidents and 
clever touches which proved Ardis to be that 
kind of girl. It’s no good saying to the 
reader at the climax, “This Ardis, I’d like 
you to know, is a high-minded, self-respect- 
ing kid, and therefore she’s acting in this 
way.” That’s the unplanted climax, the hor- 
ror of horrors You must say it before, and 
make sure your reader will believe you. 

Action can be infinite in its variety, unless 
the writer allows his imagination to remain 
in chains. This Ardis story can reach its 
climax by scores of different roads, and 
every one of them may be made easy, pleas- 
ant, and picturesque to the reader who trav- 
els with her in pursuit of happiness. The 
climax, naturally, is the dramatic way she 
finds it at the end of the road. If you write 
this story, taking one of the many roads, 
never forget for a single moment that Ardis 
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is going somewhere. She isn’t just taking 
a walk for the sake of exercise, or to admire 
the beauties of Nature. 


CTION, dialogue, description, and nar- 

ration must be entertaining, but it isn’t 
enough for them to be simply entertaining. 
Many a rejected yarn is very entertaining 
in spots, and fails because it has no total 
effect. Itverything must be significant as 
well as entertaining; it must mean some- 
thing to the story as a whole, and not merely 
be good in itself. Let us, for instance, sup- 
pose a scene.of revelry by night, with all 
the beauties and the beasts hobnobbing 
and necking at the roadhouse. That scene 
easily might be made highly amusing and 
entertaining to many readers, but it would 
be useless in this Ardis story, or in any 
other, if it were only a description of the 
way some people carry on in some road- 
houses. If, however, it was used to show 
how Ardis fights out her dramatic conflict, 
it would become one of the necessary rocks 
that rear up the mountain to its summit. 

So with some bit of vivid melodramatic 
action—a kidnapping, a gunplay, an auto- 
mobile chase, a clash with another girl, a 
desperate flight in an airplane, a hold-up, or 
any one of a hundred thrilling things. This 
might plant the important points that Ardis 
is physically brave and quick-witted, and the 
climax, if built up along these melodramatic 
lines, probably would depend on her pos- 
session of those qualities and the reader's 
knowledge of them. It would be feeble and 
futile to make some great demand on her 
courage at the climax, and then say, for the 
first time, that she can meet the emergency 
because she’s a very plucky girl. 

In the desperate effort to engineer a final 
surprise, always good when it is good, many 
writers would turn this Ardis yarn into a 
“trick story” for the climax. But the trick 
story isn’t as popular now-a-days as it was 
in the reign of O. Henry, who won some 
splendid successes and committed some con- 
scienceless crimes in his tricky endings. I 
can imagine the writer who would try to win 
by stunning Prince Charming with the sud- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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+ in any form. 


The Future of 


Commercial Literature 


This Hard Hitting, Albeit Bitter Author of Hundreds of Well-paid- 






for Stories Writes His Unvarnished Opinion of the 
Trend in American Magazine Literature 


By Jack Wooprorp 


Author of over 1200 published Short Stories in practically every well-known magazine, from Tatler 
to Forum to Ten Story Book and a host of pulp paper markets 


HEN I started writing fiction for a 
precarious livelihood, I had recently 
heen engaged in the advertising business. 
At that time the writing of fiction for pop- 
ular magazines, which is still quaintly called 
in some quarters the production of literature, 
was quite a lot different form the advertising 
business. In fact, that was one of the rea- 
sons why I went into the writing of fiction. 
Writing advertising is far easier than writ- 
ing fiction. There is one very great differ- 
ence, in other respects it was quite similar: 
in the writing of popular fiction, the lie 
about life must be plausible. In the writing 
of advertising copy, the lie need not have 
the faintest color of verisimilitude. 





If you doubt this latter statement—and 
advertising men will tell you there isn’t a 
word of truth in it—turn to some popular 
magazine of wide circulation and look at the 
advertisements. For years I entertained the 
notion that since advertising was so directly 
false in its every ramification, its efficacy 


/ would eventually die. That was when I was 


much younger than I am now. There is 
nothing so downright unpopular as the truth, 
Few people will have the 
slightest thing to do with it. A lie is almost 
always preferred. People want to think 
they can learn French in ten lessons by cor- 
respondence, cure falling hair with a mild 
antiseptic, and become sexually irresistible 
through the use of a given soap. And no 
amount of disappointment will cure the aver- 
age individual of this yen he has to be per- 


suaded that after all there may bee a Santa 
Claus. 

When “Iain Street” and “Babbitt” were 
published, several large popular magazines 
toyed daintily with the idea of dishing up 
mild and highly attenuated doses of truth 
and reality to their customers. The experi- 
ment kept up, in fact, for several years. 
But it was apparently unsuccessful. The 
reason why the experiment should have been 
unsuccessful is certainly all too plain. The 
truth about life is terrifying. It may do 
some good—though I am beginning to doubt 
it—but, like Castor Oil, the average indi- 
vidual will avoid it so long as humanly 
possible. 


HE average American wife has an un- 
romantic clod for a husband; and the 
average American husband has a varnished 
dummy to wife. This, it would appear, is 
realism enough for almost any one, What 
more natural than to turn to the Saturday 
Evening Post, et al. to find impossibly 
beautiful heroines, maintaining impossibly 
perfect poise, under almost all conditions. 
America is not really a wealthy nation; it 
is just a nation that contains a great many 
wealthy people. But wealthy people are 
poor readers; they are interested mainly in 
getting as much more from others as they 
possibly can, and in hanging on with grim 
determination to what they have. 
The average American is not wealthy. He 
has a motor car, of sorts, an automatic ice 
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box, a radio, and, of late, very often an 
electric clock. It is because of these things 
that he is thought wealthy. As a matter of 
fact he is just as much a menial servant as 
any old world peasant; with the difference 
that the old world peasant often tills the 
soil out in the fresh air 
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is necessary to exert a certain amount of 
physical effort, just to hold the medium. 
When the average American has been skill- 
fully milked of a day’s toil, he dislikes even 
to hold a magazine. He prefers to lean 
back against the soft cushions in the current 
movie palace ; or at home 
in his installment bought 














all day, while the Amer- 





ican labors in a stuffy 
hole in order to support 
his automobile, ice box, 
radio, and, possibly, elec- 
tric clock. This, it ap- 
pears to me, is a per- 
fectly normal situation. 
Throughout all time the 
feckless have been ex- 
ploited by the captious. 
It seems no more rea- 


realism of life. 


Americans hate the truth, says 
Jack Woodford. They only want 
smooth, buttery, unreal stories 
that take them far away from the 


This author is surely entitled 
to his published opinion on the 
trend for free lance “literature” ; 
we'll publish yours, too, when 
you sell 1,200 stories. 


overstuffed horrors, and 
just look or listen. Im- 
agine the impossibility, 
nay, the absurdity, of 
trying to be brutally real- 
istic with such _ poor, 
worn out, hopeless, feck- 
less human beings. To 
do so is almost a cruelty. 
They have certainly 
earned their dope and 








are entitled to it. 





sonable to blame the 
captious for being cap- 
tious than to blame the feckless for being 
feckless. 

But the feckless, which is to say, the 
average American, has a very definite knowl- 
edge that he is trapped by circumstance, in 
a position from which his only escape is 
death. If he were to keep his attention fixed 
upon this fact, he probably would go mad, 
since even the boon of getting drunk now 
and then is denied him, unless he wishes to 
imbibe diluted embalming fluid. Henry Ford 
and others have discovered that the Amer- 
ican peon can be milked of more profitable 
hard labor if he is kept sober—and he cer- 
tainly will be kept sober from now on, to 
the extent possible, for it is certainly the 
Henry Fords who make their wishes re- 
spected by the cowardly canaille who gov- 
ern us. 

The average man has literally no escape 
from the trap, except the possibility of tem- 
porary escape which lies within himself. 
Hence the popularity of the story that in- 
variably places the Hero (the reader) in 
an impossible situation, then extricates him 
from it with loud hosannas. It seems to me 
that the movies will, in the future, be the 
favorite dope of the average American, 
with the radio running a strong second, and 
“literature” a weak third. 

In order to read a book or a magazine it 


O ask the popular American editors to 

feed them anything else is silly. In the 
very near future, I believe that American 
editors are going to go whole hog concern- 
ing this dope. I saw recently a list of story 
themes sent by the editor of one of the 
largest popular women’s magazines in the 
United States, to a new author who had 
crashed him. The writer was a man who 
did fairly respectable things for the better 
magazines. He had also published several 
worth-while books. Getting into a financial 
jam he put a clothespin upon his nose and 
sat down to write something that would 
bring him a thousand dollars in a hurry. The 
effort so pleased the editor that he provided 
the six other story themes and asked for 
the prescriptions to be filled with all expedi- 
tion. My friend threw the themes into the 
wastebasket. But they were remarkable. I 
wish that I dared repeat them here. Each 
one was a quite definite prescription for a 
shot in the arm; and a daring prescription 
at that—for, in the past, this magazine had 
been one that maintained a pretty respect- 
able quality of commercial fiction. The 
themes evidenced the editor’s intention to 
return frankly to the old Horatio Alger, 
Little Elsie type of theme. It showed that 
he had come firmly to the conclusion that 
the average mental age of his readers was 
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right. 

Too long there has been a glaring differ- 
ence between the advertisements and the 
editorial contents of the large commercial 
magazines. The advertisements, as even a 
cursory glance at them will show, are de- 
signed to attract the attention of idiots while 
the editorial contents of such magazines 
have been devised to attract the attention of 
fairly cogent people looking toward light 
fiction as an escape. 

Advertising men are, most of them, far 
more intelligent and discerning than aver- 
age people. They would not devise such 
appalling advertisements, if results were not 
steadily forthcoming. I hold it inevitably 
follows that since such advertisements pro- 
duce sound results for those who insert 
them, the fiction in the mediums containing 
them should be brought down to the same 
level. And I look for the fiction so to be 
brought down immediately. 

Editors everywhere, I note, are adopting 
a new policy for obtaining material. They 
are, to use a threadbare American word with 
special connotations “specializing.” A writer 


about fourteen. And I think he is perfectly 


who knows, or who professes to know, some- 
thing about the aberrations of the contem- 
porary younger set is delegated to do the 
younger set stories for the magazine regu- 
larly; one who is supposed to have contact 
with a given locality of current popular in- 
terest does that sort of fiction, and no other 
for the magazine. There is the air man, 
who does air stuff—all that sort of thing. 
This specialization, I think it will be readily 
seen, is certainly not a step toward a higher 
grade of fiction; it is a step toward a stand- 
ardized, guaranteed product. But I believe 
that the result will be increased numbers of 
readers for the magazines using the method 
—and incidentally greatly lowered overhead. 

The easy money in the immediate future, 
in the Commercial Literature Racket will be 
had by specialists, writing of one locale, or 
cross section of American life, using the old 
standby plots, such as the Cinderella situ- 
ation, and writing his stuff down to the 
mental level of those who make it profitable 
for advertisers to say the things they do to 
the readers of the magazine for which they 
are being written. 





Talk About Talkies 


A Reader in the Story Departments of Hollywood’s Largest Studios 
Gives a Brief Survey of the Machinery Through Which 
Stories Pass at the Studios 


By Don Gorpon 


Former Story Editor at William Fox Studios; 


Reader for Universal Pictures Corp., Hollywood 


and New York offices; Reader for the Pathe Studios, and Reader for R. K. O. Studios 


HEN motion pictures began to talk, 

they also began to be talked about. 
They have been examined minutely by critics 
and artists and business men and technicians. 
In the midst of the ballyhoo, the writer has 
tried timidly to peek in. Mystery surrounds 
the film lots, and the story departments are 
veiled. Writers everywhere hear of stories 
bought and of large checks that change 
hands; but they have only the vaguest of 
ideas as to how these transactions arise, and 
no idea at all of the machinery that gives 
rise to them. 


It may be possible to dispel a little of the 
fog. After several years as a reader in the 
story departments of Hollywood’s largest 
studios, I presume that I have read and sy- 
nopsized some thousands of stories, have 
seen more thousands covered and some few 
score purchased. Out of this maze of offer- 
ing and rejection, certain general informa- 
tion may be evolved. 

Perhaps a brief survey of the machinery 
through which stories pass will be of value. 
In most studios there is a story editor who 
employs and directs anywhere from one to a 
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dozen readers. Through this story depart- 
ment most of the material passes. Let us 
trace a story that is submitted to the editor. 
The editor has it recorded in the files, then 
gives it toa reader. The reader gives it its 
first baptism of fire. Then he makes a report 
on it. 

That report varies with the value and 
length of the material, the importance of the 
author, and the mood of the reader. If the 
material is obviously valueless, the reader 
probably will make a synopsis of one short 
paragraph and a terse comment pointing out 
the weaknesses. If the story is fair and 
has some potential value, a longer synopsis 
will be made. [xceptionally good or im- 
portant material will require a still longer 
synopsis. By important I mean material 
from well-known authors, best-seller novels, 
stories from big magazines, and stories from 
a stockholder’s relative. 

This synopsis, with the reader’s comment 
on the picture value of the story, is sent to 
the story editor. He reads it and either re- 
jects it forthwith or sends it on to the next 
step in the hierarchy. The story editor's 
rejection is usually final. 

Assuming that the story editor sees possi- 
bilities in a story, he sends the synopsis, the 
reader's comment and his own_comment to 
a director, a supervisor of a production unit, 
the studio head, or all of them. Then there 
is a story conference between these gentle- 
men, and there the next weeding out takes 
place. Of course, the studio head may re- 
ject immediately any story that reaches him. 
Or he may buy anything forthwith. Or the 
story editor, acting in conjunction with the 
studio head, may buy a story before a di- 
rector or supervisor sees it. 

If a story is purchased, it is usually given 
to an experienced studio writer who will 
adapt it to picture purposes and break it up 
into continuity, or scene by scene form. 


So MUCH for the machinery. From the 
writer’s standpoint, what is the best way 
to offer material to a studio? 

It may be accepted as almost an absolute 
rule that it is quite futile to send material 
directly through the mails to a studio. In 
the first place, it probably will not be read. 
In the second place, if it is read it will be 








with scant respect. There is no occasion 
for writers to take offence at this. In the 
haleyon days when the whole world wanted 
to write for pictures, the studios were flooded 
with amateur material. It was found, after 
some millions of words had been read, that 
practically all of the material submitted by 
the general public was quite useless. Then, 
that public almost universally insisted that 
its material was being stolen. In self-de- 
fense, the studios virtually closed their doors 
to promiscuous submissions of material. 

If material is not to be sent directly, how, 
then, is it to be submitted? It is another 
general principle for writers that it is almost 
always an advantage to have a story pub- 
lished before offering it to a studio. There 
is some strange power in the printed word 
that hypnotizes the studios. They will read 
a magazine story that they might overlook 
in manuscript form. And they will pay 
more for it, too. It is a safe rule for a 
writer to sell his story to a magazine first. 
Then, at least, he will have had some return 
for his labor. As most studios cover all the 
better known magazines with religious zeal, 
the story will be read whether or not the 
writer wishes to submit it. 

It is, however, not advisable to send even 
a published story through the mails without 
any contact with the studio. The require- 
ments of a studio vary so often and so radic- 
ally that it is a waste of time to submit a 
story blindly. This is not true of a really 
exceptional story of general dramatic value. 
It will be considered at any time and prob 
ably purchased at any time. But special 
types like Westerns, railroad, war, sea or 
costume stories should not be offered with- 
out first discovering whether there is a re- 
ceptive mood for them. 

One way to submit 
personal contact with the story editors. This, 
of course, is possible only to persons living 
in and about Hollywood or New York, and 
so is limited in scope. <A person living in 
either locale can make the acquaintance of a 
story editor, can learn the momentary re- 
quirements of the studio and then can submit 
material directly. He usually will find that 
the story editor is cordial, particularly if the 
writer shows, after his first submission, that 


stories is to make 


he has something to offer, 
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Literary Agents for Motion Picture Studios 


HIS list of literary agents for the motion picture studios was prepared for 

Writer’s Dicest by a Hollywood correspondent. We believe it to be 
accurate but shortness of time has not allowed us to check up on addresses or 
ratings. 


(All addresses Hollywood, California.) 


Adeline Alvord, 6385 Hollywood Blvd. Advertises for stories. Handles the work of 
either known or unknown writers. 


Elite Service, 6607 Sunset Blvd. Either known or unknown writers. 


Hollywood Writer’s Bureau, Guaranty Bldg. Either known or unknown writers. Will 
collaborate. Advertises for stories. 


E. C. Hendrix, 971 N. Wilton Pl. Known writers only. 


Standard Play Co., 421 Taft Bldg. Most of their work is for the stage but they handle 
some screen stories and specialize in selling stage plays to the studios. 


The above are story agents and do not handle actors and directors. Those 


below do, but also handle writers and stories. Many have New York offices also. 


Ruth Collier, Inc., 8226 Sunset Blvd. Known writers only. 

Grant E. Dolge, 904 Guaranty Bldg. Known writers only. 

Gould & Price, 6560 Hollywood Blvd. Known writers only. 

Max Hart, 605 Hollywood Bank Bldg. Known writers only. 

Holliday—Oaks Agency, 6368 Hollywood Blvd. Known or unknown. 

Jacobs & O’Brien, 303 Warner Bros. Theatre Bldg. Known writers only. 

Billy Joy, 6543 Hollywood Blvd. Known writers only, and not many of them. 
Demmy Lamson, Hotel Roosevelt. Both known and unknown writers. 

Lichtig & Englander, 405 Warner Bros. Theatre Bldg. Known writers only. 
Arthur Landau, 1509 N. Vine St. Known writers only and on solicitation from the agency. 
Mayer & Rapf, 505 Bank of Hollywood Bldg. Known writers only. 

William Morris Agency, 6425 Hollywood Blvd. Both known and unknown writers. 
Leo Morrison, Roosevelt Hotel, Known and unknowns. 

Al Rosen, 6636 Hollywood Blvd. Both known and unknown. 

Selznick and Joyce, Hollywood Bank Bldg. Known only. 

Edward Small & Co., 6631 Hollywood Blvd. Known only. 

S. George Ullman, 6606 Sunset Blvd. Both known and unknown 


No manuscripts should be submitted to agents, unless they advertise for 


them, without first writing to consult them. 






























































































For the general writing public, however, 
the most plausible and practical method of 
submitting material is through an agent—a 
reliable agent. There are agents whose 
standing with the studios is of no greater 
value that the standing of any unknown 
writer. There are also a number of agents, 
in Hollywood and in New York, who are 
known and upon whom story editors place a 
certain reliance. These agents are able, by 
keeping in constant touch with story de- 
partments, to ascertain what type of story is 
wanted at the moment. They have but to dig 
into their files and to submit that type. They 
are obviously in a fairly good position to get 
a story to the right person at the right time. 
Much, naturally, depends upon the discre- 
tion of the agent. Some submit anything 
and everything. They soon lose their stand 
ing and story editors learn to pay but little 
attention to what they submit. But an agent 
who weeds out his own material before sub- 
mitting it, and who submits only what he 
can himself honestly endorse, soon acquires 
a reputation for common sense, and his ma- 
terial is likely to be read with care. 

Ordinarily, I believe, an agent’s fee is ten 
per cent of the purchase price. This seems 
well worth the service he renders. The stu- 
dio market is so specialized and complex 
that an agent is almost indispensable for the 
writer who has no direct contact. Then, too, 
an agent knows prices and is in a better 
position to bargain. All things considered, 
the average writer can hardly do better than 
to offer his material to the studios through 
a reliable agent. 


S TO the form in which a story is to be 
submitted, about the same rules apply as 
apply to magazines. The published form 
comes first, however. A book, a magazine 
story, a produced or published play, are given 
first consideration. Manuscripts, however, 
are read. There is one consideration that 
may be worth the attention of the writer. 
Supervisors, directors, studio heads, do not 
have either the time or the inclination to 
read long manuscripts. The average story is 
considered from a synopsis made by a 
reader. 
The average reader is bored, tired and in- 
He rarely makes a colorful and 


different, 
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interesting synopsis. Most synopses are 
desiccated because the reader, after long ex- 
perience, becomes mechanical. /t has always 
seemed to me that it would be a good idea 
for writers to submit their own synopses 
along with their material. Thus they would 
be sure that the synopsis overlooks no sig- 
nificant factor, and that due emphasis is 
placed where the author wishes it placed. 
As a rule, if a writer includes his own 
synopsis it should not run over ten or a 
dozen pages at most. And there should be a 
one-page summary in addition. The studios 
have never suggested that synopses be sub- 
mitted. It merely occurs to me that, from 
the writer’s standpoint, it would be a satis- 
factory arrangement. Naturally, the com 
plete manuscript itself should be sent with 
the synopsis. 


SSUMING that one actually does get 
his story into a studio and that it is ac- 
tually considered, what is the attitude of 
studios toward stories? Are they interested 
only in “big names?” Are they really look- 
ing for stories? 

The first thing to bear in mind is that 
studios do not exist in order to provide a 
means of artistic expression for young writ- 
ers. <A studio is a factory. Its product is 
finished film. It exists solely to create profits 
for its stockholders. It has no interest in a 
story as a story. It is interested only in 
the financial return that story will bring if 
produced. The sooner the writer realizes 
these facts, the better his chance of estab- 
lishing amicable relations with the studios. 
He is of value to the studio only in exact 
proportion to the money his ideas bring to 
the studio. 

With this in mind it is not difficult to see 
why the studios display so much interest in 
“big names.” The big name has a definite 
trade or exploitation value. It brings patrons 
to theatres; it is paid for accordingly. This 
is not because the studios have a sentimental 
respect for well-known writers; it is be- 
cause well-known writers have an ascertain- 
able financial value to the studios. Well- 
known writers are paid many times as much 
for their material as unknown writers, not 
because their product is necessarily and in- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Animating Characters 






Show Your Characters in Action and Let the Reader See Him in the 
Light of His Own Understanding—Description of 
Outward Appearance is Not Essential 


By H. B. Watters 


VEN if you told me in five thousand 

words how the hero of your story 
looked, I wouldn’t believe it. In the first 
place l’d skip your description, and in the 
second place no number of words could 
make me see somebody as you see him. It’s 
just like the hoary old yarn of the three 
blind men who were permitted to pet an 
elephant to see what the creature was really 
like. One felt his trunk and said an ele- 
phant was like a tree; another touched his 
tail and swore positively an elephant was 
like a snake; the other stroked the mammoth 
side and insisted the beast was like a living 
barn dcor. Moral—when you feel inspired 
to write a lot of beautiful words about her 
swan-like neck or his sharp-shaved jaw, 
write as many as you can, then cross them 
all out. 

But if the hero wears a flowing red tie, 
mention it. That will surely distinguish 
him from ten thousand other men. If your 
heroine wears an Easter lily on her bosom, 
she is certainly entitled to have her eccen- 
tricity mentioned. My own imagination will 
supply the color of her hair and eyes. In 
other words, give only the salient points in 
describing your character; give just what 
makes him or her different, just what would 
strike you first if you met said character on 
Broadway. You need not mention even one 
external jtem about your character and still 
give the most prominent point. Suppose 
your heroine has the habit of preferring to- 
bacco to gum as an aid to digestion after 
meals. My own imagination, as your read- 
er, would hardly conjecture up a meek-eyed 
blonde. Take advantage of the reader’s im- 
agination. Just give me a starter, give me 
the dominant trait or characteristic of your 
story man or woman, and T’ll picture him 
to suit myself. 


Another way to get me to see your hero 
is to tell what impression he gives, or how 
others re-act to him. Does he radiate 
strength? Do children run to him? Do 
dogs avoid him? When he mingles in a 
crowd do the people dwindle away or re- 
spectfully await his words of wisdom. Does 
your leading girl instantly have the best 
looking males burning their wings about 
her, or when she enters a group do they 
seem to stand in awe of her halitosis. 
Only tell me these things and I’ll immediate- 
ly know his kind or her type. 

Without giving a word about looks or 
tendencies, if you will show me your char- 
acter in action, I can picture him. Let me 
see one of your men knock the pennies out 
of a crippled newsies’ hand and strut away 
with a laugh, and I’ll know he’s villainous. 
Or show me your hero missing his train 
to help a blind old lady through traffic. A 
character’s actions speak loudly of what he 
is. Seeing the action, I will picture him 
gallant or despicable, according to my own 
conceptions, and be satisfied. 

Still a different method to convey to me 
the character of your story hero is to let me 
hear him talk. Does he use long technical 
words that smack of his profession, or short 
homey words of the jolly good fellow? Is 
he a dreamer with wild notions, or a prac- 
tical pessimist? Does his race or inheri- 
tance give him a brogue? Unconsciously 
every word he utters tends to show his an- 
cestry, the extent of his schooling, his walk 
in life, his environment and his occupation. 

However, some characters actually do 
need a few sentences of terse description. 
This can, be a photographic flash or a carica- 
ture. The latter method is usually the best 
because it will amuse me and help me to 
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remember him. To illustrate, which de- 
scription stays with you? 

“The man’s head was flat in the back, his 
ears large, and his shoulders drooped at a de- 
cided angle. He was reputed to be a gossip 
and his willingness to stand long hours in a 
group to gather rumors for his lady friends 
had made him knock-kneed.” 


Or this: 

“His head was flat on the back as though 
when a baby his mother had forgotten to turn 
him over. Great ears protruded like side 
wings, developed, so the men insisted, from 
his propensity to strain after gossip. How 
he did love it, and he admitted he did. Even 
his shoulders lopped downward at such ai 
angle as not to offer resistance as he slipped 
under the elbows of a crowd to gather his 
precious bits. Moreover, his knees had grown 
toward each other, and at a distance he re- 
sembled a tripod supporting a goofy bird from 
a Sunday section. Long standing to glean 
gossip for the ladies had done it. Yet they were 
worth it. Lord bless ’em, how he loved ’em, 
and the taller the better!” 


So, if you want to describe your brain 
people to me in such a way that I can’t skip 
it, put all the minute details in a jar, seal 
it tightly, and put where you alone can reach 
it. Tell me some salient external eccen- 
tricity about dress or appearance. Give me 
some peculiar habit or dominant trait. 
Show me how others re-act to him. Let 
me see him in action, and hear what he says 
and how he says it. Lastly, if you paint me 
a little caricature of him, I’ll stay with you. 
And what is more, I’ll see your character in 
the light of my own education and under- 
standing, and .be satisfied with your brain 
person, and hope to meet him again. 


Atlantic Monthly Prize 


The work may be the biography of an 
American man or woman of any period in- 
cluding the present. 

It may be a history of an American village 
or of an American family, or the chronicle 
of years, momentous in American annals. It 
may be a history of whaling, railroads, or 
American pioneering. 

It may be a volume of criticism, interpre- 
tative of American character, art, literature 
or customs. 

It may be an economic or social survey of 
prohibition, eugenics, woman in business, 
or any other subjects of significance to 
America. 
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Or it might be autobiographical, the per- 
sonal record of any American life which 
has been interesting to the one who has lived 
it, and can be made interesting to those who 
read of it. 

In each case the book will be judged ac- 
cording to its interest, its integrity, and its 
identity with America. 

The Prize of $5000 will be paid to the 
winner for the right to publish the manu- 
script in book form, and if adapted, to serial- 
ize it, in whole or in part, in the Atlantic 
Monthly. The manuscript will be published 
in book form by the Atlantic Monthly Press 
and Little, Brown and Company. Regular 
book royalties will be paid to the author in 
addition to the prize. 

We desire that authors of all nationalities 
compete, stipulating only that, whatever the 
original version, the final manuscript must 
be submitted in English. We do not specify 
whether the book shall be long or short, 
merely that it be reasonably full sized. 

We hope to print in book form other 
manuscripts besides the winner. But we re- 
serve the right to reject any or all of the 
manuscripts submitted. All books submitted 
in this contest will be considered not only 
for the Prize, but for publication on terms 
to be arranged with the author, and are sub- 
mitted with this understanding. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press will acknowl- 
edge the receipt of all manuscripts and will 
exert every reasonable precaution in han- 
dling them. However, all manuscripts en- 
tered in the competition are submitted at the 
risk of the owner. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press will not be responsible for their loss 
through fire or other cause, while in transit 
or in our custody. Carbon copies should be 
preserved. 

The contest will be judged by the editorial 
staff of the Atlantic Monthly and the At- 
lantic Monthly Press; and the winning 
manuscript, if adaptable, will be serialized 
in whole or in part in the Aldlantic. 


‘There are no hampering rules in this com- 
petition—merely that all manuscripts must 
be unpublished work, typed and submitted 
before May 1, 1931, to the Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FEW weeks before he went to Phila- 

delphia to fight Dempsey, Gene Tun- 
ney bought a home for his mother in the 
Riverdale section of the Bronx. The day 
after that first “Battle of the Century” one 
daily newspaper in New York City carried 
the story of the fight under the headline: 
“Gene Tunney Brings Championship to the 
Bronx.” 

That newspaper was The Home News, 
published at 373 East 148th street, and dis- 
tributed to 130,000 homes in the Bronx, 
Washington Heights and Harlem. 

Had not Leon Trotzky spent a few 
months of his life catering to the sartorial 
needs of the well-pressed Bronxite, the fall 
of the Romanoffs and the raising of the 
Red flag over Russia would have gone un- 
heralded by The Home News. But the 
mere fact that Trotzky once had worked in a 
3ronx tailor shop gave the Soviet uprising 
a “Bronx angle” and made it news. Cable 
dispatches were re-written from other news- 





papers, and the story was headed: “Bronx 
Man Leads Russian Revolution.” 

With Harry Goodwin, a former song 
writer, as its managing editor, and Harold 
R. Parsons, an erstwhile assistant movie 
director, as its city editor, The Home News 
has become the “Bible of the Bronxite.” It 
covers everything for which a “Bronx 
angle” might be conceived. Nothing else 
matters. No small town Chamber of Com- 
merce organ ever was more provincial than 
this daily journalistic oddity which flour- 
ishes in Uptown New York. 

A $50,000 fire in a Park Avenue apart- 
ment in the “Fifties” would not receive as 
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much space as would be given to the ac- 
count of a $50 blaze in a tenement at Park 
Avenue and 146th street, unless a Bronxite 


happened to be injured in the downtown 
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The Bronx Angle 


The Story of a Journalistic Curiosity Whose Small Town Policy Has 
Made it Successful in the Largest City in the World 





By Joun F. DEVINE 


fire. In that case the story would be given 
the “Ten” or three-column head at the top 
of page one, with the name and address of 
the Bronxite leading the story. This, even 
though the man were only the porter and his 
injuries no greater than a sprained ankle 
and superficial cuts. 

Names have made The Home News the 
success it is, and names are what The Home 
News wants. If a decision must be made 
between a story about President Hoover’s 
enforcement plans and a yarn about a birth- 
day party given by Jennie Smits, of Mott 
Avenue, President Hoover doesn’t stand a 
chance. 


LEGACY from his father, who founded 
it twenty-three years ago, The Home 
News is scarcely more than a huge and prof- 
itable mechanical toy to James O’Flaherty, 
its publisher—a mechanical toy which turns 
his play hours into real money. O’Flaher- 
ty’s principal source of wealth, however, is 
his photo-engraving plant on East 45th St. 
Even so, he is known to have refused 
several times to sell The Home News, and is 
reputed to have declined an offer of $3,000,- 
000 made by W. R. Hearst. It has been 
said The Home News is the most valuable 
newspaper property in New York State, out- 
side of Manhattan. 

It is, at any rate, the only newspaper in 
the country which has been successful in 
carrying out a policy calling for cash in ad- 
vance for advertising. And there are no 
such things as “contracts,” which, on other 
newspapers, give lower rates to department 
stores and other large advertisers. 

Providing “coffee and cake” berths for 
Manhattan newspapermen temporarily out 
of jobs, out-of-town reporters seeking work 


(Continued on page 0) 
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The Editorial Page 


LTHOUGH Crowell’s new book, “The 
F:ditorial Page,” is more in the nature 
of a text for use in journalism schools, it 
has many points of interest to writers at 
large. Here is what the author, Robert W. 
Jones, lists as the newspaperman’s library: 


Taking it for granted that the editor is well- 
read, and well-educated, what books does he need 
most in his daily work? Certain reference books 
are essential. 

(1) The dictionary comes first, for no man ever 
outgrows that most valuable of all reference books. 
Webster’s New International, G. and C. Merriam 
Co,. Springfield, Mass., is the standard edition. 

(2) The World Almanac, published by the Press 
Publishing Co., of New York, is a book of facts 
and a necessity. 

(3) The American Newspaper Annual, or some 
similar newspaper directory giving statistical in- 
formation and geographical facts, will be found 
indispensable. The American Newspaper Annual 
is published by N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 

(4) The Official Manual of your state, usually 
issued by the Secretary of State, contains a wealth 
of political, historical, statistical and biographical 
material of value every day. 

(5) The Congressional Directory is obtainable 
through your congressman. 

(6) A first-class Hstory of the United States 
and a history of your own state will be of great 
use. 

(7) Who’s Who in America is published by 
A. N. Marquis, Chicago. 

(8) Who’s Who on the Stage is published by 
B. W. Dodge. 

(9) Read magazines of comment, for they will 
stimulate opinion, often showing resumé matter 
worth filing for reference. 

(10) The Statesman’s Year Book is published 
by Macmillan. The American Yearbook, pub- 
lished by Appleton’s, would be valuable. 

(11) One-volume abstracts of the U. S. census 
are obtainable from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

(12) Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations is published 
by Little, Brown and Company. 

(13) The Times Index, published by the New 
York Times, is necessary. It unlocks any Amer- 
ican newspaper files. 

(14) A city directory of your city is, of course, 
indispensable, 

(15) A Thesaurus Dictionary. 
national Thesaurus, published by 
Crowell Company. 

(16) A standard encyclopedia, comparable to the 
Britannica, will save many a trip to the library 
for special information. 

(17) The statutes of vour state, with the ses- 
sion acts appearing since the last revision, will be 
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found necessary for the editorial writer dealing 
with today’s problems. 

(18) It is customary to include two other books 
in such a list: The Bible and Shakespeare. Both 
are widely quoted by public speakers and news- 
papers and quotations should be accurate. 

Form the reference habit. It’s valuable. 


“The Editorial Page.” By Robert W. Jones. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. $2.00. 


Rover Boys Author Dead 


“ARTHUR M. WINFIELD,” whose 

real name was Edward Stratemeyer, 
died at the age of 67. He was the famed 
author of the Rover Boys series, and the 
Putnam Hall series, as well as many other 
books for boys. Many times the butt for 
sophisticated burlesque, his books are still 
in high favor among the youth of the coun- 
try. As manager of the Stratemeyer Syn- 
dicate his earnings were greater than those 
of Booth Tarkington, whose Penrod and 
Seventeen seem destined for another decade 
of popularity. 





Price-Cutting 
ILLIAM SOSKIN ventures a few sug- 
gestions in The New York Evening 
Post about the recently proposed drastic 
price reduction made by book publishers. 
“The wide-spread sale of dollar books 
may result in: 


(1) Elimination from the field of some of the 

smaller publishing firms. 

A radical reduction in the number of titles 

printed, with a resultantly increased diffh- 

culty for new authors and unknown writers 
to get their work published. 

(3) A much wider sale of established and 
popular authors, and for those lesser- 
known writers whose work is of sufficient 
merit to meet the approval of the neces- 
sarily more strict and discriminating pub- 
lishers, 

(4) Ultimate public benefit in economy, pro- 
vided the effect upon literary production 
does not choke, even for the time being, 
authentic voices whose literary work must 
be more important, in many senses, than 
the prosperous condition of publishers’ 
treasuries and booksellers’ tills.” 
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‘Criticism 











Rates for 


Criticizing Prose 


The Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows: 


$1. 
for 1000 words or less 


$2.00 
for 1000 to 2000 words 


for 2000 to 3000 words 
$4.00 
for 3000 to 4000 words 


$5.00 
for 4000 to 5000 words 


Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 5000 
and 10,000. 


Fifty cents for each 1000 
words above 10,000. 


Verse 


Se per line — minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Special 


To acquaint you with 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
criticism service and make 
you better realize the in- 
tense value this service 
brings you, we are offer- 
ing a FREE cloth bound 
copy of Where and How 
to Sell Manuscripts or 
Roget’s Thesaurus with 
all criticism work of ten 
dollars or over. 





N°? DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 

some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the DiceEst’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience. 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Wruiter’s DicEest 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable information 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straightfor- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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Dear Epiror: 

I have appreciated our pleasant relations 
in the past and I want to give you word of 
what, to me, is an important piece of news. 
I have left the Dell Publishing Company 
and together with Harold Goldsmith, erst- 
while C. O. of Magazine Publishers, have 
formed a publishing company. We are go- 
ing in for the flying, western, detective and 
gangster types of stories and we certainly 
hope to make the first issues sizzle when they 
hit the stands. 

We will, of course, welcome any new 
authors who care to try us and will be glad 
to give them a hand. As far as the old gang 
is concerned, it is unnecessary to say that the 
doors will be wide open. 

Decisions will be prompt on all submitted 
material and while our policies with regard 
to types of stories will be quite elastic, our 
checks, let me assure you, will be quite the 
opposite. 

Cordially yours, 
Harry STEEGER, Editor, 
Popular Publications, Inc., 
220 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Dear Mr. ABBorTrT: 

It seems to us that the descriptive line, 
“It carries the most ungodly stories a starved 
writer in a garret could concoct,” gives a 
false impression to the readers of the Writ- 
ER’s Dicesrt as to the quality of our stories ; 
certainly the manuscripts that have been 
sent us by authors who saw this description 
of our stories in these words in your April 
issue make us believe that a totally wrong 
impression was created. H. G. Wells, E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, Sax Rohmer, Arthur 
Machen, and Robert W. Chambers, have all 
contributed to Il’cird Tales. \We admit that 
the stories in Hicird Tales are different from 
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This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. Letters are selected 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 
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those in other magazines, but to call them 
“the most ungodly stories a starved writer 
in a garret could concoct” gives an unfair 
and misleading impression. 
Sincerely yours, 
FARNSWORTH WhriGuHtT, Editor, 
Weird Tales. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

In your May issue you stated that Mar- 
riage Stories, 100 5th Avenue, New York, 
wants “emotional problems of married life: 
swift moving, intensely emotional, nothing 
morbid, no unhappy ending. Play up human 
interest rather than stark sex. Short stories, 
2000 to 15.000 words; serials, 30,000 to 
40,000 words in three parts. No third per- 
son. 

In another issue of another writer’s maga 
zine appeared an announcement practically 
the opposite of this. Please explain. 

Watt BETHEL, 
Oakland, Calif. 


DeaR Mr. BETHEL: 

Enclosed is the original statement of the 
manuscript needs of Marriage Stories as we 
received it direct from the editor of that 
publication. 

Writer’s Dicest 


Dear Forum Epitor: 

Thanks for your letter and enclosure of 
original market notice you received from 
Marriage Stories. It may interest you to 
know that I had a story on hand which 
tallied with the incorrect requirements of 
Marriage Stories as stated in They 
returned this story with a note saying the 
story was not in their line. This proves 
conclusively to me the correctness of Writ- 
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er’s Dicest market notices. Thank you for 
bothering. 
Watt BETHEL 


Epitor’s Note: Items about markets appear- 
ing in the “News Notes” department of WriTER’s 
DIGEST are sometimes the result of interviews with 
editors and not direct statements. Items appearing 
in the “Writer’s Market” department of Writer’s 
DicEst are sent to us direct from the managing 
editor or publisher in question. No exception is 
ever made to this rule. Addresses may sometimes 
be incorrect due to moving or printer’s error. Style 
rules and editorial requirements are relayed to 
you word for word as we receive them. 





A letter to a young novelist urging her to 
write what she wants to write; written by 
Josiah Titzell, author of the Author’s Annual, 
and reprinted by special permission of “Vivian” 
and the author. 

DEAR VIVIAN: 

Your letter reached me twenty minutes 
ago and I am answering at once. I’m not 
generally so prompt, you know. What is 
my motive now, then? To reason with you 
about your latest plan of doing a pot-boiler, 
if you’re still in a reasoning state. If you're 
not, then the speed of my reply will startle 
you—if you can’t understand why I want 
to reason. It may even give you palpitation 
and end your days. But even that would 
he better than spending your precious time 
(don’t think that I am trying to flatter you, 
every one’s time is precious and in-as-much 
as novelists do their best work when they 
are young before they begin repeating them- 
selves, their time is doubly precious) on as 
dead a bet as this book you want to do. | 
have several arguments that I’d like to offer 
you. 

As I understand it, you want to rush 
through a book as much like “Silver Sym- 
phony’ as possible. You feel that you know 
the suburban life much better than Cornell 
does, that in your hands the business of hav- 
ing the entire book cover only one week-end 
could be much better handled, and that you 
could reap the neat little harvest of royal- 
ties that Cornell is gathering into his store- 
house. 

In the first place I doubt if you could do 
it as well as Cornell has. That is to say, I 
think you are a much better writer than he 
is. “Silver Symphony” has won the largest 
audience of readers in this country; those 
who like a fairly simple story, with a fairly 
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siinple problem, a good deal of emotion, but 
nothing that is unpleasant (unless it is to 
come out beautifully sunny in the end) and 
nothing that is too frank or involved, psy- 
chologically, for the circulating library read- 
ers in a country that has miles and miles of 
houses and people who would be shocked at 
New York. 

In other words, you would consider your 
“Silver Symphony” a pot-boiler. You would 
write down to your audience and would wal- 
low in what you would consider a false 
sentimentality to win these readers. You 
can't do it and get away with it. The better 
writer you are the less chance you have of 
being able to do it. You can’t write a book 
with your tongue in your cheek and have it 
a success. For one thing your emotional 
scenes, the kind of emotional scenes Cornell 
creates, would fall flat. You are incapable 
of skimming over the surface of the heart 
the way he can and still involve your reader. 
Your platitudes and trite observations would 
lack the air of honest discoveries and serious 
pronouncements that his carry. His senti- 
mentality is not false. That is why his 
readers like it. You are a hard and cynical 
young lady and you are unequal to dealing 
in roses and moonlight. 

Cornell and all the writers who do what 
you consider pot-boilers, are doing in those 
very books the best work they can, they are 
putting into them the best they’ve got. That 
is why they ring true and that is why mil- 
lions of readers buy them. Their authors 
are not above the narrow, optimistic minds 
they are writing for. You are, and I promise 
you if you go on with this mad adventure 
you will discover you can’t spoof readers 
(and that is what you will be doing in writ- 
ing something that is so tremendously not 
your kind of book) and get away with it. 
3etter writers than you have tried it and 
failed. 

Do you remember my friend Dyson? He 
came to visit me down in the country last 
year when he was sick. He was in too bad 
a state to work for the first month and when 
he began to get better he was itching to get 
at his typewriter. He wanted to do one of 
those inimitable stories of his, but also he 


was badly in need of moncy, so he decided 
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to do a pot-boiler first. He figured he 
could get at least $600 for a _pot-boiler, 
whereas one of his own kind of stories would 
sell only to the quality group and bring him 
not more than $25 to $300. 


He set about his pot-boiler, worked at it 
for three weeks as hard and as earnestly as 
I have ever seen any one work. It is always 
more difficult to “write down” than it is to 
work on your own level, for you are having 
to continually play false to yourself and 
choose every word and idea with an elaborate 
consciousness. [ventually he finished the 
story and mailed it off. It was called “Betty 
Balks,” 1 remember. Like a flash he turned 
to a story of his own type that he had wanted 
to do for a long time. He rushed through it 
in a week. He was on his own ground. 
“Curfew Hour,” (for that was its title) was 
finished and in the mail in a week. It was 
sold in another two weeks. “Betty Balks” 
is still making the rounds of the magazine 
offices and that was over a year ago. It has 
been rejected on all hands .. . and knees! 
As far as Dyson can see, it has all the ele- 
ments of every other story in the magazines. 
He can’t see where it fails for he can’t 
recognize its insincerity. It has one or two 
editors still to visit; then it will die in 
Dyson’s bottom drawer—A just fate for it. 
He should stick to his own field. If he had 
in this case he could have done at least two 
other stories for the quality group in the 
same amount of time and made just as much 
money. 


The moral to that is, write what you really 
want to write, not what you think will make 
money. For the thing you want to write 
is the thing nature and your training have 
equipped you for, and why let your equip- 
ment go to waste? Besides its the surest 
way to success. 

Where would Thornton Wilder be if he 
had decided that the only thing that suc- 
ceeded today was the snappy, cocktail story, 
and that even though that wasn’t what he 
really wanted to do, he was going to turn 
them out and take advantage of that type of 
story’s popularity and wide audience. He 
certainly would not be selling 90,000 copies 
in four weeks as he has been with “The 
Woman of .Indros.” If you want to do 
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different kinds of stories . . . have a genuine 
feeling for them... that is a different mat- 
ter. That is not just “doing a pot-boiler.” 
L. Adams Beck, reserving that name for her 
“Stories of Oriental Philosophy,” etc., and 
doing her fictionized biography, “The Glori- 
ous Apollo,” “The Divine Lady,” etc., un- 
der the name of F. Barrington, did it very 
successfully, as have lots of other writers 
but, as I say, that is a different matter. She 
wasn’t pot-boiling. She knew that the two 
kinds of books she could do called for differ- 
ent audiences, and by signing a different 
name to each type of book she could keep 
those audiences separated but with her. 

Please abandon your idea. I'll reiterate 
if it will help persuade you. Write what 
you honestly want to write. You can’t doa 
book with your tongue in your cheek and 
get away with it. The author of the book 
you are trying to imitate (to borrow his suc- 
cess) is not writing down as you will be 
doing. He is doing the best he can. In 
the theatre an actor can impersonate, he can 
borrow tricks of other actors and play the 
part exactly as John Barrymore would play 
it. Writing is a more exacting, a more in- 
dividual game. You've got to do your own 
type of thing if you hope to ring the bell! 
Please believe this. I’ve tried it, I know. 
Do the thing you can do with sincerity, that 
you can believe in and that you can put your 
whole self into, even if it seems high-brow 
and limited in its appeal, and you'll have a 
far greater chance of success. 

I’ve said my say, and I believe with my 
whole heart every word I’ve said. And I’ve 
read enough manuscripts in my time to know 
whereof I speak. These are not the words 
of a bitter middle-aged failure, but of a 
wise and tolerant old man who is too aged 
to consider whether he has been a success 
or a failure. Heed them. Farewell! 

Jostau TITZELL 





Market Note 
WRriTEr’s DIGEsT, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

SorRRY CAN NOT PLACE ADVERTISEMENT 
SUGGESTED SToP WE ARE NOT ANXIOUS TO 
INCREASE NUMBER OF MANUSCRIPTS RE- 
CEIVED AT PRESENT TIME. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
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GENTLEMEN : 

Bob Harper certainly knows his Ber- 
mudas in regards to the telegraph editor. 
His yarn in the June issue is the first I’ve 
ever seen and besides, his description is 
perfect. 

He hit the nail squarely on the head when 
he said that most people, outside of the news 
room, consider the telegraph editor, if they 
ever heard of one, as an operator or one 
who is familiar with the Morse code. And 
perhaps it doesn’t make me sore when some- 
one asks me. 

But you convey a thousand thanks for me 
to Bob Harper. I am nearing the ripe old 
age of 24 and about four years of this busi- 
ness of “telegraphy” has the gray ones 
sprouting, not to mention those that have 
already fallen by the wayside. 

Joun Otiver, Telegraph Editor, 
The Charleston Gazette. 


New York, JuNeE 3 (AP)—THE 16TH 
INTERNATIONAL POETRY CONTEST FOR A 
$100 PRIZE OFFERED BY Mrs. CHARLES ALVA 
LANE OF ALLIANCE, O., HAD TO BE RE- 
OPENED TODAY, BECAUSE ALL THE POEMS 
THAT HAD BEEN ENTERED BURNED UP. 

THERE WERE 643 OF THEM, AND Mrs. 
ALICE Hunt BARTLETT, AS AMERICAN 
EDITOR OF THE Poetry SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
UNDER WHOSE AUSPICES THE CONTEST IS 
HELD, WAS THEIR CUSTODIAN. 

Mrs. BARTLETT AND THE POEMS WERE 
SPENDING THE WEEK END WITH HER SISTER, 
Mrs. LuciEN M. TyncG, At SOUTHAMPTON, 
N. Y., on May 25, WHEN THE TYNG HOME 
WAS DESTROYED BY FIRE Stop Not A POEM 
WAS SAVED. 

END UX 1220AED 
DEAR EDITOR: 

This may be of. interest to you. It isa 
piece of AP copy and speaks for itself. 

R. Harper, Telegraph Editor, 
Ohio State Journal. 





Dear Mr. ApBsotrt: 

Last week I subscribed to your wonderful 
little magazine as I promised to if you ever 
discontinued Uzzell’s articles. If you put 
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THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 


(The Oldest Existing Service of Its Character) 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. REEVE, 
Editors, offer competent editorial assistance in_ the 
preparation of manuscripts. We feel sure you will be 
well pleased with our honest and straightforward sug- 
gestions. We make no bombastic statements, no im- 
possible promises. If you want frankness, real help— 
not flattery—let us see your manuscripts. With a back- 
ground of much experience, we are able to show you 
how to improve your manuscripts and fit them to edi- 
torial needs. You not only learn what you must nof 
do, but also what you must do if you are to become a 
successful writer. 

As writers, we have sold our own work to more than 
half a hundred different markets. 

As critics, we have built up a reputation that is 
equalled by no one. 

Send your manuscript today and enjoy these ad- 
vantages. Circular fee ns methods and charges sent 
on request. Book M specialty, correctly typed and 
prepared for saan. ” Denmnaendinee invited, 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FREE 


ON REQUEST 
= 
Also Textbooks for Writers: 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........... $3.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)............ 2.50 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk)........... 65 
The Way Tate Primt...ccccccsescesccccccessevess -50 


Catalogue 40 Others 


CRITICISM—REVISION—T YPING— 
SALE OF MSS.—BOOKS 











best introduction when writing advertisers. 





I)’Orsay out of the magazine I'll send in my 
renewal for 1931 at once. 

I can't understand why you have allowed 
these two men to have so much space month 
after month. In the first place I don’t think 
they are Americans, at least their names 
don’t sound like it. 

Glad to see you've got Uzzell out anyway. 

A. H. Harris, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


DeAR Mr. AsBporr: 

I imagine you have taken Mr. Uzzell out 
of Wrirer’s Dicest for the same reason 
that a man pats his hip pocket occasionally 
to see if his wallet is still there. You, I 
suppose, want to know if WriTER’s DIGEsT 
subscribers still have an interest in Mr. 
Uzzell’s articles. 

I for one certainly have, and wish to raise 
my tiny hue and cry for more of his ar- 
ticles. 

GENE DarLicH, 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

Eptror's Note: Do we hear any more hues 
and cries? 



























































H1S issue of Writer’s DiGest is worth 

many times its purchase price to keen 
minded writers. In another part of the 
magazine is our market chart, listing prac- 
tically every known fiction magazine. These 
magazines are conveniently classified into 
groups so that the writer who is interested 
in western stories need simply turn to that 
group and there he will find practically all 
the worth-while magazines in that group. 
Probably even experienced writers will dis- 
cover well paying markets in this market 
chart whose names they have never seen 
before. Complete national coverage is so 
expensive that there are many successful 
magazines paying first class rates whose 
titles are unknown to many equally first- 
class writers. 


W' suggest that writers carefully check 
this chart and write down the names 
of the magazines in which he has an inter- 
est. The next practical step is to visit the 
local newsstand and make first hand ac- 
quaintance with these same magazines. 
You'll be surprised how much more you will 
be able to “feel” your story if you under- 
stand the magazine for which it is intended. 
In August Writer’s Dicest will do the 
same for trade journal markets as it did this 
month for fiction markets. In addition, 
however, the Writer’s Market Department 
will appear as usual. This will give suffi- 
cient market notice to those who are not 
interested in trade journal markets. 


INCE our May editorial, “Our Over- 

rated Editors,’ we have been literally 
submerged with requests for a similar arti- 
cle on publishers. We do not feel an article 
of this nature is of much use. The publisher 
will let his editors do anything in the wide 
world as long as the balance sheet shows up 
well in black, and the United States Postal 
authorities remain passive and disinterested. 
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The publisher, at least until he has made a 
living for himself and his future heirs, is 
concerned solely with stunts (call them mis- 
sions if you will) that will add to his 
“books’ ” revenue. 

Rarely do these stunts affect editorial pol- 
icies in actuality, although many times they 
make pretenses at it. Even when an edi- 
torial policy is changed, the editor’s orders 
to that effect will be laconic viz “Give ’er 
more controversial subjects, Mr. Smith”; or 
“Cut out the dry bunk about politics and fill 
up the space with spicy stuff’; or “Why 
can’t we have good looking illustrations like 
Purple Book”; or “Whoever told you to 
stop the woman interest in adventure 
stories”; or, menacingly: “For the last time 
I'm telling you quit running this junk about 
road houses and begin preaching Higher 
Life to ’em’’; or “All I know is that when 
Mr. Jones was here the fan mail would 
cover this desk every morning.” 


HE credo among editors, of course, is 

that all publishers are the nearest ap- 
proach to stingy mules yet made by God. 
This is not generally correct. A good many 
magazine publishers have come up from the 
ranks, and not a few book publishers, such 
as Simon and Schuster, owe their very exist- 
ence to the brains of the men on top. It is 
true, however, that many publishers have 
absolutely no interest in the fields covered 
by their “books.” Thus the publisher of a 
highly successful movie magazine hasn’t 
seen a movie in the last five years, while the 
publisher of a prominent automobile trade 
journal couldn’t fix a limping headlight for 
his very life. 

Writers are far removed from publishers 
and the two have nothing in common. All 
publishers secretly think that writers are a 
little cracked, while editors have been forced 
into a more sympathetic viewpoint due to 
the fact that the public views editors and 


(Continued on page 61) 
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rs a story of many years of cordial 
‘& contact between WRITER’S DIGEST 
staff and the editorial department of hun- 
dreds of national magazines and book 
publishers. 

The result has been the phenomenal 
success of WRITER'S DIGEST and the 
gradual building of the Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
This course is based on the vital contact 
WRITER'S DIGEST has with practically 
every large publishing house today. It 
allows YOU to take immediate advantage 
of something that has taken us a decade 
to build. 

The Beginner's Individual Course in Short Story 
Writing first sends you a series of assignments and 
examples. Then, on the basis of your response 
to these assignments we send you actual, concrete, 
editorial assignments that have been sent to us 
direct from other editorial offices. We help you 
to write better; direct YOUR talent to that 
particular group of magazines that are most sym- 
pathetic to your ability, and then send you actual 
editorial assignments for these magazines. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 6 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Kindly send details of the Beginner's course in Writing 
This puts me under no obligation. 


Name . saint 





Address 


: uy, gt 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE“ 43 


H NAPIER MOORS, Bains 4 
TORONTO 


City State ___ sii 
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Getting Rhythm Into Your Song 


Study of Published Songs is the Easiest Way for the Lyric Writer 
to Learn How the Principle of Time is Actually Used to 


Produce Rhythm. 


Time is the Basis of Rhythm 


By Roy GriFFitH 


WiYTHM is the priceless ingredient— 
the soul—of song. It is “that some- 
thing” which makes your desire to hum and 
whistle certain tunes almost irresistible. It 
is the persuasive salesman which helps to 
boost songs into the hit class. Yet, the 
average aspiring song writer has only the 
most vague idea of this elusive element of 
rhythm. If his song poem, when set to 
music, has an appealing rhythmic lilt, it is 
often due to luck or to the technical knowl- 
edge of the melody writer. 

It is not strange that rhythm should be 
practically a closed book to many song 
writers. Authors of treatises on writing 
the popular song have nothing much to say 
about it except that the “feel” for rhythmic 
lilt, or swing, is the sixth sense of the suc- 
cessful song writer. There is only one book 
on the subject extant,* and that is addressed 
to melody writers, not writers of lyrics. 

Since many lyric writers do not possess a 
conscious feeling for thesis and arsis (ac- 
cented and unaccented musical beats—the 
basis of rhythm), and since literature on the 
subject is so scanty, a discussion of it should 
prove of value. 

Rhythm is, of course, an element of the 
melody of songs. Yet, since words and 
music are welded together to form the com- 
pleted song, the lyric writer should develop 
knowledge and appreciation of how words 
may affect musical rhythm. 

The first, and perhaps the hardest, thing 
to learn is that while a lyric. or song poem, 
has verses, it is not necessarily a poem, in the 
accepted sense of the term. A song lyric is 
meant to be sung, not to be read orally. The 
average lyric written to the pace of synco- 
pated music is seldom readable. Ballads 


may be recited orally, as a rule, but some 
of these almost defy proper oral reading. 
‘This means that a song poem calls for a 
slightly different form of treatment than 
ordinary verse; the song poem does not con- 
form to the laws of conventional versifi- 
cation, 

A line of poetry is divided into “feet,” or 
regular groups of long and short syllables. 
This is meter, or accent. Poetic syllables 
are thus either long or short, strong or 
weak. In the syllabic method of setting 
words to music-—-the method which is the 
foundation of all folk songs, most hymns, 
and the majority of popular songs—the 
musical rhythm is derived almost wholly 
from the meter of the words. 

Remember this basic rule: The musical 
rhythm of popular songs is derived from the 
meter of the words. 

Now look over a hundred current popu- 
lar songs. Very few lines in these songs 
will have perfect wieter. Perhaps fifteen 
out of the hundred songs will have perfect 
meter throughout, although even with these 
the meter of the verse will be different from 
that of the chorus. 

You will notice, too, that of the fifteen 
songs which are perfect metrically, practic- 
ally every one will be of the ballad type, with 
a minimum of musical brilliance, tending 
toward monotony. These fifteen songs will 
he the exceptions to the general rule that 
rhythm in a song is achieved by irregulari- 
ties in meter. 


LINE of poetry corresponds to a phrase 
of music. As has been said, the poetic 
line is made up of a group of “feet,” each 
having one strong and one or more weak 
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syllables. When music is wrilten to these 
syllables, the result is a musical phrase which 
is a succession of accented and unaccented 
notes, grouped into musical “feet” or bars. 
) A bar of music usually contains two or 
three “feet” of the verse. 

A natural feeling for balance makes most 
songs fall into musical phrases containing 
an even number of “feet” or bars, usually 
J four. If a line of the song poem has only 
three “feet,” its last syllable is held on a 
note that extends to the accent of the fourth 
, musical foot or bar. If the poetic line has 

five “feet,” two of them will be, as it were, 
run into one musical foot in order to main- 
tain the four “feet” of the musical phrase. 

It is this irregularity in the meter of the 
words which puts the priceless ingredient, 
rhythm, into the completed song. If the 
musical accents were as regularly spaced as 
are the accents in poetry, the result might 
easily be a mere monotonous chant. 

Time is the basis of rhythm—that is, the 
varying amounts of time which are given 
to the singing of successive syllables of a 
song. Study of published songs is the easiest 
way for the lyric writer to learn how the 
principle of time has actually been used to 
produce rhythm. Such study develops a 
“feel” for rhythm; it is absorbed painlessly, 
so to speak. The writer learns, almost un- 
consciously, to combine song syllables so 
that, when set to music, that music does not 
force the singer to juggle three or four syl- 
lables quickly—in eight notes, perhaps—or 
to pour out his soul on an inoffensive con- 
nective such as “of” or “the.” 

(Continued on page 70) 











‘ A BROADWAY COMPOSER 


cannot provide your lyric with a better music setting than I. 
The catchier the music the greater your chances of placing 
your song with a big publisher. Enlarge your chances of 
success by sending your poem to me for commercial music 
setting at moderate cost. Criticism? Yes! 








2nd ANNUAL SONG CONTEST 
March ist to July 3ist, 1930 


Write for application and details 








We are now in position to offer 
a complete marketing service 
(wholesale and retail). Published 
or unpublished songs or poems 
will receive prompt attention. 


National Composers’ Association 
827-W Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 








SEND SONG POEMS 
50-50 Plan 
“Shady River” (National Prize Song) is 50-50 song. 
“Blue Boy,” new—Free Prof. copies to singers and 
orchestras; a positive success. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 








MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 


Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 
chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer poems con- 
sidered. Free criticism. Send for latest and 
“‘best’’ proposition. 

“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 








SOONER OR LATER 


You'll Come to Realize That 


LON HEALY’S 


Composing Service is one of—if not the 
FAIREST AND SQUAREST AVAILABLE 
Write Immediately—Save Money 
LON HEALY, WD Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before audi- 
ences and into music stores with beautiful title pages and 
fine orchestrations. Write 
URRELL VAN BUREN 
2104 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 








WRITERS OF SONG POEMS OR 
MELODIES! 
One of America’s popular song writers offers you a 
bona fide proposition. Send for it now. Three of his 
songs alone sold over 400,000 phonograph records. Seeing 
is believing. Be convinced immediately. 


RAY HIBBELER 











May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems or songs submitted. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 














’ LEN FLEMING, Song Specialist ™ 

Dept. WD, ong Wellebore, cae D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 
MUSIC PRINTERS 

YOUR SONG ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, 
make title covers, and print by any process. No order too 
small to receive attention. Estimate gladly furnished. We 
publish a book containing much valuable information for 
the new publisher. Price, $1.00 prepaid. 

Established 1876 


aia ZIMMERMAN $3" © 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 
the publisher or editor of the publication. It is up-to-date and accurate information 
regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the Iiterary profession also will be found in this column. 





HIS space is devoted every month to the lWriter’s Market Department. This month 

because of the amount of space given to our Market Chart it was necessary to omit 
the Writer’s Market Department. Next month and thereafter it will be back in full force. 
The August issue will have an unusually large HW’riter’s Market Department as those 
notices omitted this month will be published then. The August issue, in addition to 
the regular notices which we receive, will contain market notices of scores of reliable 
trade journals. Incidentally there will also be an article “Selling To Forty Farm Jour- 
nals” which lists practically every reliable farm magazine that buys either fiction or ar- 
ticles. A sample of the Writer’s Market Department follows for those not familiar with 
this valuable service. 

Office Economist, P. O. Box 57, Jamestown, D. L, Chambers, Vice-President. ‘We are inter- 
N. Y. C. W. Simpson, Editor. Issued monthly. ested in almost any sort of book-length material 
“We can use 500 to 2000-word articles on business that might have a wide and popular appeal. We 
topics. We are primarily interested in articles on cannot use articles, short stories or poems. Novels 
office methods, office arrangement and equipment. must be 60,000 words and up in length. In general 
No fiction. Photographs may accompany articles literature we want travel, biography, history, popu 
for illustration. We report within thirty days and lar science, autobiography, etc., also at least 60,000 
pay one-half to two cents a word on acceptance.” words in length. In juvenile stories we want manu- 
scripts of 40,000 words or more for boys and girls 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. of the ’teen ages.” 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 29) 


with the radio business. They want stories 
for the service men, and new inventions on the 
radio modern sound projections, etc. 


Citizens Radio Call Book, 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Stories 
about radio science, service and repair, radio 


ooues. broadcast. One of the best in Scientific and Pseudo 


Radice News, Scientific 


381 Fourth Ave., New York. A magazine 
for the amateur. 











The best known publisher in this field is 
: Hugo Gernsback whose four magazines are 
Radio Revue Monthly, all popular. Gernsback wrote two articles 
6 Harrison St., New York. for Writer’s Dicest—February and April 


Amateur Radio Monthly, issues—describing in detail the way to write 
1711 Park Ave., Hartford, Conn. Stories on for this field. He says in part: 

the mechanical side of radio for amateurs. A science fiction story should not be a 

’ scientific lecture, thinly clothed in conver- 

Radio Index Monthly, sation and characters. It should be a real 

1367 E. 6th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Welcome adventure story, with a scientific back- 

gan about the radio “stars” with plenty  oroynd. But the story should always come 

; first. For, if a story is not well written, 

What’s On the Air, well founded in incidents, and exciting 

Cincinnati, Ohio. enough to keep the interest of the reader, 
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“PF"°WELVE Cardinal 
Elements of Short 
Story Writing,” by 
Agnes M. Reeve, was 
originally printed in 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
and WRITER’S BUL- 
LETIN with no inten- 
tion of later book form. 
Due to the increased 
demands for these ar- 
ticles in book form, we 
have obliged with a 
poets, playwrights, tell birthday edition on sale 
» s, te for one dollar or FREE 

ou through the pages 9 i , ip- 
re wntrens oceet | WRITER'S DIGEST | 3 *rwaitin’s 
the few tricks of the DIGEST. The chapter 
Of t ers You titles are: Plot, Setting, 


trade they have learned 


STABLISHED in 

1919, WRITER’S 
DIGEST ranks today as 
the leading publication 
in its field. Contributors 
to its editorial pages 
are all men and women 
of rank and ability in 
the literary world. 
Widely known editors, 
publishers, writers, 





































from hard won experi- l * - oe ——— 
ence. If you want to a Sp endid CRavastesination, — 
write, yes can’t lose by rative, Interpretive 
subscribing to WRIT- Free Book Phrasing, Plausibility, 
ER’S DIGEST. Suspense, and Climax. 




















|; ee M. REEVE has written a splendid book in ‘Twelve 
Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.’’ We conscien- 
tiously recommend this book to all our readers who take pride in 
owning authoritative books on writing, and enjoy reading in- 
tensely practical yet entertaining material on the intriguing subject 
of short story writing. 


This book is offered FREE with a year’s subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST. Clip and mail the coupon below today. 


Each copy numbered, cloth bound, size 434 by 7 inches. 
137 pages, printed on good grade paper, and illustrated. 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 EAST 12TH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Gentlemen—Send me FREE and postpaid a copy of your special birthday edition of 
Agnes M. Reeve’s ““Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing” and enter my subscrip- 
tion to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 


es I will pay the postman two dollars on receipt of book to pay for my year's subscription, 
and ‘Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing’’ is to be mine absolutely FREE. 
Send me C. O. D. one copy of the special birthday edition of ‘Twelve Cardinal Elements 
of Short Story Writing.” I will pay the postman one dollar. 


Name cat Ses caltccumtasci eds seeiedd _ : _ actin tee isinlpm naa tec aie lend ibe 


Address : : 7 , ; inset ac 





City State _. ee eee jut ieiataboaeny 
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the scientific point that the writer wishes to 
make will be lost; for no one will read 
the story. 

If you are explaining a scientific theory, 
you should make it simple, and you should 
use illustrations if necessary that will bring 
the theory down to the level of every-day 
experience. 

Illustrated Mechanics uses handy kinks, 
as do Popular Science Monthly, Modern 
Mechanics, and Scientific American. 


Astounding Stories, 

80 Lafayette St. New York. “Stories dealing 
with invisibility, time machines, earth inva- 
sions, inter-planetary adventures, the fourth 
dimensions, etc. Our requirements differ from 
those of other pseudo-scientific magazines in 
that they call for material that is not over- 
weighted with scientific explanations to such 
an extent that the story itself suffers.” 


Amazing Stories, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
and up. 


One-half cent 


Scientific Detective Monthly, 
96 Park Pl., New York. 


Science Wonder Stories, 
96 Park Pl., New York. 


Popular Science Monthly, 


250 Fourth Ave., New York. Ask editor for 
booklet, “Information for Contributors.” 


Illustrated Mechanics, 
1411-13 Wyandotte St. Kansas 
One cent a word and up. 


City, Mo. 


Air Wonder Stories, 
96 Park Pl., New York. 


Thrilling Stories, 


11 West 12th St., New York. Is not in the 
market for outside material. The contents 
of the magazine are furnished by staff writers. 


Wonder Stories, 
96 Park Pl., New York. 


Scientific American, 
24 West 40th St., New York. 


Science and Invention, 
881 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Modern Mechanics, 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 
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Sex 


These magazines are not the things to 
let uncovered on the table when dear old 
Aunt Jane comes to dinner. Most of them 
are raw without being clever, and burlesque 
without being amusing. 


Ginger, 
305 FE. 46th St.. New York. 


Spicy Stories, 
305 E. 46th St., New York. Occasionally 
lets down on the humor and gives preference 
to slightly heavier_plots, though in no manner 
less sexy. 


Breezy Stories, 
1071 Sixth Ave., New York. You must avoid 
anything salacious, sordid or disgusting and 
you must be able to write fairly artistically 
as well. 


Snappy, 
28 West 44th St., New York. “In addition to 
stories—flippant, risque, with no touch of 
heaviness, though they need not be humorous, 
we can use risque one-act playlets of 200 to 
300 words.” 


Ten Story Book, 
527 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Ten Story 
Book may accept your most sardonic sex story 
even if the rest of the sex group refuse it. 
You can be as realistic as you please, provided 
you do not overstep the bounds of common 
decency altogether. 


Real Story Book, 
305 E. 46th St. New York. 


Broadway Nights, 
305 E. 46th St., New York. Sexy, snappy, 
breezy short stories with Broadway locale, 
night clubs, musical comedies, chorus girls, 
bright lights, etc. 


Paris Nights, 
1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
background. 


Parisian 


Pep Stories, 
104 West 42nd St., New York. 
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Sports 


Outdoor publications are always on the 
lookout for live, snappy stories on hunting, 
fishing and trapping. When good clear 
prints of exceptional photographs accom- 
pany your manuscript, it is certain: to have 
more than the casual “once over” by the 
editor. 

The leading magazines in this field, such 
as Sportsman’ Ss Digest, Field and Stream, 
Hunting and Fishing, Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor America, have a staff of editors 
who conduct their various departments de- 
voted to hunting, fishing, trapping, outboard 
motors, dogs, etc. Articles on these sub- 
jects therefore are not in big demand, un- 
less they be of unusual value. Short stories, 
with plenty of action, is the trend of all 
the outdoor publications today. 

Remember that practically all the readers 
of outdoor publications are sportsmen who 
indulge in their favorite pastimes at every 
opportunity and that means that your 
stories must be authoritative. The usual 
rate is from "4c to 2c per word. 


Sportsman’s Digest, 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Prefers 
short stories not over 2000 words on hunting, 
fishing and trapping. Also good humorous 
material on these subjects. 


Field and Stream, 


578 Madison Ave., New York. Practical ar- 
ticles that would tend to make life easier for 
the outdoorsman. 


Forest and Stream, 
80 Lafayette St, New York. Uses articles 
and non-fiction stories on hunting, fishing, 
camping, and kindred sports. Domestic ma- 
terial preferred, although some foreign big- 
game hunting stories are occasionally used. 
Outdoor Life, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Outdoor America, 
536 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, TI. 
Fur-Fish-Game, 
174 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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HUMORISTS 


Writers who make folks laugh are in demand. 


FICTION WRITERS 


Pep up your stories with clever dialogue. 


SCENARIO WRITERS 


Inject original wit and humor in your plots. 


How to write jokes, jingles, puns, parodies, 
pithy paragraphs, witty comment, monologues. 
Ten Lessons $2.00. Single Lesson 25 cents. 


COLUMNISTS 


Newspaper Columnists earn as high as $50, 000 
yearly. In no other branch of journalism is 
fame won so rapidly, so easily and so surely. 


“How to Get a Jos As Co_umnisr”...$1.00 
“Hints anD Herpes ror Co_uMNIsTS”...$1.00 


1 criticize and revise manuscripts, at $1.00 
for each 500 words or less. Prompt service. 


Ask for “The Proof of the Pudding” 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











OP! you corey 
STOP! ite typing with ecar- 
fling. Lowest satin, "aad per 1000 
wr Oc per 1000 
manuscript se ice is just = you hove been a oe 
isn’t it? Fog pay & trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 
BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 


oe § 
words; le a me for poems. 





FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 


As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















Friends Are Too Kind 


There you have the basic reason for obtaining the 

advice of a professional critic, who can afford to he 
frank and point out the faults as well as the virtues of 
your work, 

Only a professional critic is able to take the time to 
thoroughly analyze your product. 

The professional critic also renders you the service of 
directing your efforts toward meeting the needs of 
known markets for manuscripts. And that even the 
most frank friend is unable to do. 

When you want thoroughly competent opinions, editing 
and suggestions, at rates within your means, you can 
get them by sending your manuscripts to 


GEORGE A. WIEDA 
K. of C. Bldg., 51st St. and 8th Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Temporary Change of Address 


Since I am to head Rockport Writers’ Labo- 
ratory through July and August, my cor- 
respondence work will be carried on from 
that point, not Edgebrook Studio, Rowley. 
The change in address will in no way affect 
my work with you. Present address, 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


Rockport Writers’ Laboratory 
5 Dock Square, Rockport, Mass. 








MINNESOTA TYPIST 


Will correctly prepare your manuscripts for 
publication. 50c a thousand words; poetry, 2c 
a line. Minor corrections and carbon copy. 


ELLA M. ISAACSON 
3524 47th Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 














We'll Help You to Sell 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 








PLOTS FOR SALE 


Authors needing good, original material for short stories, 
serials, novels, etc., any subject, may obtain same from me 
at $2 and up. I sell you the condensed story, then you 


write it. Satisfaction guaranteed. Popular song lyrics in 

skeleton form supplied Please give full particulars 
ARCHIBALD LOUIS BLITZ 

524 Talbot Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 








INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


For $2.00, and return postage. I wili criticize, aud furnish 
list of six best possible markets for any manuscript 
under 8,000 words Typing and marketing service. 
Circular free. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
No. 60 Fourteenth St., Whecling, W. Va. 


——TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad. in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write 
rate, 





today for advertising 
card and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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THE BRONX ANGLE 
(Continued from page 45) 
on metropolitan sheets, and youngsters wish- 
ing to break into the game, The Home News 
possesses a staff that is, to say the least, 

heterogeneous. 

Many of New York’s best known news- 
papermen, as well as some of the more cele- 
brated magazine writers, have at least kept 
the wolf quiet outside their door, by cover- 
ing birthday parties, bar mitzvahs and wed- 
dings for The Home News. Edwin Justus 
Mayer, author of “The Firebrand,” and the 
more recent “Children of Darkness,” de- 
veloped some of the nuances of his now 
famous literary style by writing “Bokays 
and Brikbats” in the Bronx. 

“Brikbatz,” incidentally, are an integral 
part of The Home News. No story of a 
social event is complete without them. Here 
are a few, taken from a report of a Royal 
Arcanum meeting: 


Joseph Curran arrived early for the opening 
address. It was the opinion of his friends that 
it is the opening speech only that interests 
Curran, as he usually falls asleep after that. 

George W. Harris, as usual, enjoyed a chat 
before the meeting. Nothing can keep Harris 
from talking when he has a mind to, accord- 
ing to a friend. 

A. C. Harkins, as usual arrived early and 
partook in all the important discussions. 

All the news stories that break in his ter- 
ritory in a day may not merit more than a 
few “sticks” of type, yet each district re- 
porter must turn in twenty-four pages (four 
columns) of triple-spaced copy daily. Na- 
turally, on dull days, the district reporters 
have to manufacture their news, with the 
result that a number of clubs and social or- 
ganizations of which no one ever heard be- 
fore, and never will hear again, have ap- 
peared in the “Brikbatz” columns of The 
Home News. 

Most of these Brikbatz are innocuous little 
paragraphs, as shown in the foregoing ex- 
amples. But, with twenty-four pages of 
copy to write, and a head just beginning to 
feel the effects of a donation made by some 
club kleagle who wanted to be sure of get- 
ting his name in the paper, the Brikbatter 
is apt to get careless. It may have been that, 
or it may have been just a desire to get home 
that prompted one night side district reporter 
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to include in his Brikbatz the fact that “Mrs. 
3——— denies she has ever been in a bawdy 
house.” 

Because The Home News “goes into the 
home,” certain words are taboo. One of 
these is “lover.” Thus, when a member 
of the dramatic staff began a Sunday movie 
page story with the quotation, “All the world 
loves a lover,” an ever-alert copy desk 
writer, abiding by the rules in the style book, 
quickly blue-penciled the word that might 
have led to the corruption of some youthful 
morals. A few more strokes of the pencil, 
and the sentence was fit to fall in the light 
of the most virginal reading lamp in the 
Bronx. It read: 

“All the world loves a sweetheart.” 


WITH THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 52) 


writers as belonging to the saine group. 
Thus, ecxept in rare circumstances, the 
writer need not concern himself with the 
publisher but instead devote his extra- 
curricular efforts to the editor. 


ROM time to time we receive the sug- 

gestion to reprint each month in 
\VriTER’s Dicest the best short story that 
appeared last month in any magazine. This 
ilea seems feasible to us, particularly as it 
allows our readers the opportunity to read 
a good short story at no extra expense and 
also permits the editor of the magazine from 
which the story is reprinted to state his 
editorial policy concerning short stories. On 
the other hand it will reduce by one the 
number of articles generally carried about 
some phase of writing. Your opinion on 
whether or not we should reprint each 
month the best short story of the previous 
nonth will be welcomed. 


ALL STANDARD MAKES 
$10 up. Fuliy gaaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 

Dept. 12, Chicago, [ll. 





Prompt and Accurate Typing 
Stenographer with fifteen years’ experience. 
Manuscripts, 50c thousand words: poetry, 2c 
per line. One carbon copy. 


EDITH FAVILLE 


EMPORIA, VIRGINIA 





EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
Author's manuscripts neatly and accurately pre- 
pared for publication by experienced typist. 
Rates reasonable. Write today tor information. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa 





HERE IS WHAT I DO ON YOUR TYPING 
ORDERS 


Correct minor errors. 
Use good bond paper. 
Use a Mss. Cover. 
—Give 10 large Mss. 


Give quick service. 
One carbon copy. 
Pay return postage. 
envelopes. 

Uinimum $1.00. 


Abbott, Ark. 


i/i this costs you only 50c M. 


DCROTHY LITTLE, 


words, 





MANUSCRIPTS 


l'yped to conform te editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neaily, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per -thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 





Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copv, market sug- 
westions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 


2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








TYPING 
Of the highest quality done at the following rates: 
Plain | i 40c a thousand words. 
-40c a thousand words. 








(Including gramma pelling, punctuation, 
paragraphing, etc.) 
Typing with revision.........ss.ese- 60c a thousand words. 
PMNED: dcctcccccccccccsscsvcessseetensscesecesoceedt @ BOB 


Five market suggestions if wanted. 
on inquiry. 
McCORMICK TYPING BUREAU 
305 Milton Street, New Castle, Pa. 


Further information 














books to sell. 


508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 





$$ PHOTOPLAY IDEAS $8 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Accepted in any form for revision, criticism, copyright and submission to studios. - 
You may be just as capable of writing acceptable stories as thousands of successful writers. 
plots and ideas are what is wanted. Send for free booklet giving full details. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


Not a school—no courses or 
Original 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Do You Know First Stories? 


It is the one fiction magazine that employes the 
laboratory method of studying the short story. Five or 
six rejected stories, containing common faults, are care- 
fully analyzed in each issue. You are told specifically 
why they will not sell, and exactly what to do to make 
them salable. Send 25c for your copy. No samples, 
foreign postage extra. 

We will take a few more writers on our PAY US 
WITH STORIES, which we help you write, proposi- 
tion. Beginners or slowed-up professionals. You pay 
us no money for this service. Ask for details, if 
interested. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


209 Cahoon Building, Broadway 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We place marketable book-length and short fiction, book- 
length non-fiction, plays, poetry, timely features, and syn- 
dicate material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent sales trips to New York, 


410 No. Michigan Ave., Room 448, Chicago 








$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 
Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright, and submit to 
studios stories for both silent and talking pictures. Being 
located in the heart of motion-picture industry, we know 
production requirements. 
Established 1917. Free Booklet. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
312 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., Hellywood, Calif. 











ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
A Magazine Editor of Long Experience 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, 
and marketed at reasonable rates. 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 








PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


FREE!—July only—500 sheets crisp bond paper, with 
an order of $1.25 or more. 100 kraft envelopes (return 
and outgoing) $1.00. Second sheets, 80 cents per ream. 
Also list of authors’ books. 


The Supply Stationer 
4415 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. 






















I “PEP UP” WEAK STORIES! 

Send short story with $1 reading fee and return postage 
for criticism. If the plot is suitable for the ‘‘pulp’’ market, 
charges for revision and collaboration will be quoted. No 
articles, plays, poems, scenarios or long fiction handled. 
Professional typing, carbon included, 50c per M (from 
handwritten copy, 75c) plus postage. 

FRANK J. BEELER, Dept. D 

530 Central Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 




















UTHORS 


of Book Manuscripts only: frieadly reading fre- 
and prompt report on your work. Fiction and 
non-fiction; prose (40,000 words and up) and 
poetry (book-length collections). All subjects 


DORRANCE & CO., Publishers 
Dept. W. D. 
Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 59) 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
386 S. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Hunting and Fishing, 

108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
National Sportsman, 

75 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Sportsmen’s Review, 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Trapshooters’ trade journal. 


Sports Afield, 
221 East 20th St. Chicago, III. 


Weekly. 


Not many 


articles or stories are purchased from other 
than known authors. 








Theater 


The first two of this group are purely 
trade journals of the profession, and the 
other three are read by those members of 
the general public interested in the thea- 
ter. Unless you know the theater pretty 
well it is mighty hard to make this group. 
Billboard and Variety are always glad to 
hear from possible correspondents. Va- 
riety is a mighty good magazine to read 
because of the unusual slant it gives you 
on national conditions. 


Billboard, 
25 Opera PIl., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
assignment. 


Variety, 
154 West 46th St., New York. 


Theatre Arts Monthly, 


119 West 57th St., New York. Also one-act 
plays and verse. Two cents a word, $9.00 
for poems. 


Theatre Magazine, 
2 West 45th St., New York. 


The Drama, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York. Also one-act 
plays. Low payment. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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ny lishers, editors and 
her writers. Its professional 
counsel and constructive 
literary advice will be of 
inestimable value to you 
in your work. 

In addition to this 
valuable professional 
counsel and aid, the 
Guild maintains a con- 
structive criticism de- 
partment for members, 
under the direction of a 
competent literary critic. 
Upon joining the Guild, 
every member is fur- 








HE Guild was organized to assist writers new 
, in their chosen field, as well as the veteran, 
by promoting closer co-operation among pub- 


Joi 


ment in 





Partial List of the Guild’s 
Benefits to Members 


1—Valuable contact with members, pub- 
lishers, editors and successful writers. 


2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- 
tive criticism of original work by 
able literary critic, with three prob- 
able market suggestions. 

3—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Market 
Information,” mailed each member 
monthly, listing fresh market infor- 
mation, editorial tips, prize contests, 


nished with a credit slip news, etc. 
ely of $2 to apply against 
the criticism of original 


of work. 
Besides the criticism 














4—National publicity on Guild activities. 
5—Information Department, conducted 


exclusively for members. 











URRENT activities of Guild members will 
be published in a special Guild Depart- 
WRITER’S DIGEST, which has 


been selected as _ the 
Official Organ of the 
Guild. And, as a special 
concession to Guild 
members, WRITER’S 
DIGEST, for one year, 
will be included with 
every application for 
membership in the 
Guild! 

This, however, gives 
you but a partial idea 
of the Guild’s activities 
and the many advan- 
tages a membership in 
the Guild will give you. 






we department, the _— 6—Special prices on books. sees iia act 
2 ids i i i a E P - ver iter 0 in 
1p. = - — ve 7—Privilege of using the Guild official 4 coat 
to pce . - pee ow emblem on your personal stationery. earnest about his career 
“a- monthly, an Advance | 8—One-year subscription for Writer's should become a mem- 
al Bulletin of Market In- Digest, the Official Organ of the ber without delay. The 
ve formation on current Guild. present membership fee 
magazine needs, selling 1 malin. We ee 
tips, etc. These Bulletins ; ; ‘ “gl 
will be mailed, fresh from the editors’ interested writers to join now by 
pens, to each member without charge. using the application blank below. 
on 
tas 
| AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
GUILD OF AMERICA, 
i 1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
l 1 enclose $5 for membership in the Guild. This will entitle me to all privileges of the Guild, including a 
act q j credit slip for $2 to apply against criticism order. I am to receive Writer’s Digest for one year. 
9.00 4 { O RENEWAL 0 NEW 
I a as ls ia ee pib th ese ne pie Sie HEME R NN Sep ede ea ewch oe heh ee Gonna OdbNE ome D eRe date eee 
J Address .......cceeceeeece eee eecenneeeereeseeeeeeeee nae eennne serene eeneeeeenaeeeastenees tee eesteaeeeneee 
NE oe wreidnidind Sw edGdiesS det COdSOEr OHSSSSC 00-9089 SER OR BS site svanwanssGNeked WiseseNkedeeaaweeaweuNye ener 
tae H RROIOGE, Flies ip'csc0 c.06.6050:0005:0650840 0009000000 oe jes eeceees ineRe es eatess Mee SHAR ERS SNY epee ese seateimiiD 
| (Kind of literary activity.) 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


known to many successful fiction writers as the 
editor who made them write their best and 
showed them how to do it. now offers 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
and 
COURSES IN FICTION WRITING 
to writers everywhere who want frankness and 
real help—not flattery. Send for booklet B. 
Carmel, New York 


Editor 25 years, Adventure, McClure’s, Romance, 
Delineator, etc. Author “Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing,” “Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. 











STORY IDEAS 


For both Photoplay (silent and talking) and Magazine field 
wanted for development, revision, copyright, and submission 
to studios and publishers. Established 1917. Location and ex- 
ceptional facilities make our SERVICE MOST ADVANTA- 
G . Sales Department operated on commission basis. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 








. . 
Complete Service For Writers 
Marketing: 10% commission, plus mailing expense in advance. 
Fiction and articles only; must be 0. Preliminary report free. 
Eyeias: a per — words, 
Revision > . r thousand. 
Coaching: $5.00 Tor 5,000 words or less. $1.00 each additional 
thousand. 
Return postage please. Address: 


CHARLES B. McCRAY 1208 satlond (at 








FREE! — FREE! — FREE! 


List of 200 variations of ‘‘Said,’’ and extra title. Typing, 
fine. heavy bond, 50c per M words. Book manuscripts, 
35¢ per M words. Polishing of stories (clever, careful 
work), 60¢ per M. Seven years’ experience. 

(MRS.) LUCILLE MEYER 


Glacier Star Route, Bellingham, Wash. 














ARE YOU ONE OF THE FIVE? 


5 of 50 writers sell regularly. You 
can, if you wish. My service increases 
sales and lessens labor. Send for 
circular. 


G. B. POTTER 


Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 








LITERARY CONSULTANT 


Revision -—— Tutoring — Collaboration 
Sales Service Terms on Request 


Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“FINIS CORONAT OPUS” 
(Continued from page 36) 


den revelation that Cinderella isn’t Cinder- 
ella at all, but a king’s daughter in disguise. 
Something like this, you know. (I'll try to 
catch the style and viewpoint of this kind 
of writer, but it isn’t easy.) 

“Jack, darling!” Ardis murmured, bending 
the aureate glory of her enchanting ringlets— 
(he means her red hair, of course)—towards 
his raven locks, so that she might whisper 
softly in his ear. “I have a confession to make. 
Wiil vou be very angry if I tell you I am 
not what I seem? Iam not Ardis Jenks, the 
poor working girl. I am Honoria Van 
Schnapps.” 


“Not the Miss Van Schnapps!” Jack gasped. 
his classic features agitated by the storm of 
conflicting emotions that swept over them at 
the astounding revelation. “Not the society 
queen, the leader of the younger set!” 


; “Yes, Jack. My father is Stein Van 
Schnapps, the malt extract king. I wished to 
know how the working girls lived, that I might 
help them with my wealth and influence; so I 
became one of them for a season. But my 
father’s millions shall make no difference to 
our love. You won me as Ardis Jenks, the 
poor working girl, and I am yours.” 

Just look at the awful thing! Whether 
you like this kind of unreal twaddle or not 
—and you probably don’t—you can’t escape 
the plain fact that it is an unplanted climax. 
The coping stone is hung up in thin air, with 
no pyramid to support it. Honoria Van 
Schnapps is suddenly created out of noth- 
ing by the author when he thinks he needs 
her, and therefore the reader can not pos- 
sibly believe in her existence. “Poppycock !” 
he rudely retorts. 

3ut, of course, it would be possible to get 
a good and convincing trick ending by mak 
ing Prince Charming discover that Ardis, 
although in truth the working girl she seems 
to be, fulfills in some peculiar, unexpected 
way his secret, cherished ideal of womanly 
grace, charm, courage, and virtue. Or by 
making Ardis surprise herself by a similar 
discovery about Prince Charming. Such 








Wanted Original and Published Stories for Motion Picture Sale 


‘If they are suitable, we act as your agent in studio negotiations. All classes of literary 
material sold. No reading or criticism fee. Short stories especially in demand for magazine markets. 


MANUSCRIPT SALES SERVICE 


423 Rives-Strong Bidg.. 





Los Angeles, California 
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by dramatic action at the climax, logically 
arising from what has gone before. 


HE big point, as any intelligent reader 
can see, is sincerity, which I stressed so 
strongly in the concluding article of the 
series, “Writing Novels To Sell.” The un- 
planted climax I have tried to satirize is ob- 
viously insincere; it is artificial, forced, 
cooked-up. The alternative trick ending I 
have suggested would have to be sincere. It 
could hardly be otherwise, for it would nec- 
essarily be based on the nature of the char- 
acters. 

You may despise the Cinderella story, or 
any other typical yarn desired by the million 
word market. If you do, don’t try to write 
it. It’s pretty hard to convince others when 
you aren’t convinced yourself. Horace knew 
that. 

“He that would have spectators share his grief 

Must write not only well, but movingly, 

And raise men’s passions to what height he will. 

We weep and laugh as we see others do. 

He only makes me sad who shows the way, 

And first is sad himself; then, Telephus, 

I feel the weight of your calamities, 

And fancy all your miseries my own. 

But if you act them ill, I sleep or laugh.” 

You can not get a good climax or a good 
story unless you believe in it firmly. Believe 
in it as logical, inevitable dramatic fiction 
that attains verisimilitude, of course. Some 
experienced veterans, being the fair-haired 
boys of certain editors in the million word 
market, turn out passable, salable tripe with 
their tongues in their cheeks, and manage 
to put it over. Such work demands very 
thorough knowledge of the formula, great 
technical expertness and experience, and a 
careful eye to see that one isn’t satirizing 
what one is supposed to be writing seriously. 
ven so, these insincere veterans sometimes 
trip up, losing the meal tickets they thought 
were sure as sunrise. 

Apart from the moral issue, it pays to be 
sincere. And it is easy. No matter how 
closely you write to formula, you can always 
submerge yourself in a flood of auto-hyp- 
nosis, believing in your hero and heroine 
while they are with you. If you can't, you 
shouldn’t try to write; for you lack imagin- 
ation, which is part of sincerity in a work of 
fiction. 













discoveries, needless to say, must be proved 


AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Manuscript Paper and Envelopes. All especially chosen for 
authors and typists needs. 


Good, strong, brown and gray kraft envelopes with gummed flaps: 


9x12 9%x12% 
25 envelopes....$ .60 28 Ibs. 25 envelopes....$ .65 
50 envelopes.... 1.15 HEAVY 50 envelopes.... 1.20 
100 envelopes.... 2.20 WEIGHT 00 envelopes.... 2.30 


9x12 9%x12% 
25 envelopes....$ .75 i. 25 envelopes....$ .80 
50 envelopes.... 1.40 HEAVY 50 envelopes.... 1.50 
100 80 





100 envelopes.... 2.60 envelopes.... 2. 
Good Grade Manuscript Paper, 20 Ibs. 

S5 SOR ASE) GN Dla eens conscecccsscunconess $ .65 
Te Fe er re re 1.10 
High Grade, White, Rag Content, 20 Ibs. 

BG DORM (25D GATE) DME occcesccccccee-sccsccveses $ .85 
2 seams (50D aheste) SPER deccccccccvcccsccccvecvcces 1.55 
Special introductory offer: 

1 ream (500 sheets), good bond paper.............+.- $1. 4 

50 good strong envelopes, Kraft, No. 12. ° 

50 good strong envelopes, Kraft, No. 11 80 

25 good strong envelopes, Kraft, 9x12..........+-. ic 
$2.65 


Postpaid anywhere east of Rockies, for only $2.20, west 

of Rockies, $2.45. 

Typewriter ribbons, heavy duty, all kinds, 75c; 3 for $1.80. 

Prices include prepaid postage anywhere east of Rocky Mts. 
West of Rocky Mts., add 10% to above prices. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, 


Box 103, Stationers, Printers, Publishers. Upland, Ind. 








SOLD—ON SIGHT! 

The sale of your story begins with the editor’s first glance, The 
appearance of your manuscript is the first point to click in hie 
mind. Put bim in pon an mood by sending him the kind of manu- 
scripis he wants to receive, but so seldom does, Years of experience 
enable us to criticize, revise, edit, and type your story to the most 
discriminating editor's taste. Send sample manuscript for estimate 
of revision and typing charges. Write os today » ad par- 
tlesiar manuscript problem. Beautiful typing 50¢ per M. 


Margot Lavonx, Bex 112, Reote 3, Hannibal, Missouri 








TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems, accurately typed. Good paper; carbon copy. Free cor- 
rection in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. Fifty cents thousand 
words. Poems, two cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, II. 








THEY TELL ME 


Jesse James gave Missouri a bad name, but to 
prove that I am not “holding you up,”’ I will 
type your manuscript for twenty cents per thou- 
sand words. 


CLARA A. MILLS, Williamstown, Mo. 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed for publication, promptly, neatly, acca- 
rately 50c per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. 
Special rates on long manuscripts. Minor corrections upon 
request. 
One carbon copy included. 
VERA COFFEE 
1610 S. Van Buren St., San Angelo, Texas. 














AUTHORS 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed for pub- 
lication. 50c per thousand words; poetry, 2c 
a line. Minor corrections and carbon included. 
Prompt service. 
ARLA L. RILEY 
13716 Fernwood Street, East Cleveland, Ohio 
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LISTEN, WRITERS.... 


I specialize in selling all kinds of manuscripts on a strict- 
ly 10% commission basis, payable after sale, plus postage. 
I offer no other services and make no other charges. I have 
an actual selling record backed by a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of existing markets and a wide acquaintance among 
writers, editors, publishers, actors, artists, directors, and 
producers. Many of my established clients sold their first 
story through me. ; 

Submit work direct for reading without obligation, stating 
where shown before and what you have sold. li salable I 
will handle, if not I will return promptly telling you why. 


DARYL DORAN 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Branch offices in Hollywood and New York) 








WRITERS SAVE TIME 

By using the Shortener Writing System 
A new, easy, 
Ask author for 


How? 
written either by hand or typewriter. 
complete shorthand text priced at $5. 
Circular D-1 describing it. 


R. P. FITZ GERALD 
R. R. 1, Box 194, Roswell, N. Mex. 








COMPLETE AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Typing—Revision—Criticism—Marketing Advice. More than 
ten years’ experience in literary service work. Typing, best 
bond paper, 50c per 1,000 words. Free: carbon copy; minor 
errors corrected; extra title, last pages; four possible mar- 
kets suggested. Thorough revision or criticism, 60c per 1,000 
words. Minimum charge, $1.00. Prompt, careful attention 
given all manuscripts. 

PORTER WRITING SERVICE 
Chicago, Ill. 








7738 No. Hermitage Ave., 
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Travel 


Stories must have excellent pictorial 
possibilities, and be entertaining as_ well 
as authoritative. Remember that many 
of the readers who will see your story 
have been to the place you are writing 
about....and some people seem to live 
for nothing else but telling editors how 
wrong their stories are; all of which will 
govern the editor’s final opinion of you. 
You can hoodwink an editor once, but 
you can’t fool his subscribers twice. Asia 
is more interested in political and_bio- 
graphical articles that appeal to “rubber- 
neck” readers. Nomad accepts an occa- 
sional adventure story. 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 


Writer's Digest 


Travel, 
7 West 16th St., New York. One cent a word. 


Asia, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York. General mag- 
azine on Asiatic, Russian, Islamic and primi- 
tive African and Pacific Island peoples. Su- 
perficial travel material not wanted. 


Nomad, 
150 Lafayette St., New York. 
and a half cents a word. 


One to two 


National Geographic, 
1156 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 














War 


Although the World War caused havoc 
elsewhere, it was a boon to a few publish- 
ers who have brought out magazines that 
feature stories about the World War. 
Three Star Magazine uses sea and air 
stories about the war. Submarine stories 
are featured when good. It’s a Clayton 
magazine. Dell Publishing Co. has three 
in this field although War Birds is given 
over entirely to air fiction about the war. 
War Novels and War Stories are the other 
two with the latter demanding American 
heroes. Battle Stories is a Fawcett Maga- 
zine preferring France as its setting and 
using red-blooded stories. 


Battle Stories, 
Robbinsdale, Minn, 


War Stories, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York. 


War Novels, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York. “Locales should 
be the Western front of the great; the Rus- 
sian, Egyptian and other obscure fronts are 
the off-the-trail stories. Now and then we 
like a humorous novel.” 


Navy Stories, 
100 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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Love and War Stories, 
Discontinued. 


Three-Star Magazine, 


80 Lafayette St., New York. 
up on acceptance. 


Two cents and 


Submarine Stories, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York. “Stories may be 
told from either the German or Allied view- 
point, but they must carry the color and ac- 
tion of the true ‘pig boat? men. One and a 
half cents and up.” 


Sea Stories, 


79 Seventh Ave., 
word. 


New York. One cent a 














Western 


Here’s the group that fathered, moth- 
ered, and fattened the present incumbents 
of many a smooth paper editor’s contrib- 
utor’s list. Bandied, joked and scorned 
at literary teas, the western magazines, 
though normally stupid and poor in ‘edi- 
torial content, occasionally manage to 
print some fine stories. Plot is the thing. 
An intensive study of the field is the 
necessary preparation for this field. Some 
knowledge about firearms, at least some 
hook knowledge, is essential. 


Cowboy Stories, 
80 Lafayette St., New York. 


Outlaws of the West, 
Good Story Magazine Co., Inc., 25 West 43rd 
St., New York. 

Lariat Story Magazine, 
220 East 42nd St., New York. “Scenes must 
be laid on range and ranch. Which means 
that we should have authentic cowboy color.” 


(Continued on page 72) 











TEST YOUR STORY WRITING ABILITY 
FREE 

Many potential writers don’t know their own dormant ability. 

Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your power to create Ra 

characters that live, to understand motives, etc. It’s a splendid test 


of your story instinct. Send for this free analysis. Try it, and re- 

ceive expert critic’s opinion, also booklet, ‘‘Short Story Writing.’’ 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 

628 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











OHIO MS. TYPIST 


T solicit manuscripts for typing. 

I guarantee prompt and accurate work. 

[I charge 50c a thousand words and include one 
carbon copy. Poetry, 2c a line. Try me. 


CECIL JONES 
33 Mansfield Ave., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

















ATTENTION—AUTHORS |! 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
40c per thousand words. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections and carbon free. 10% discount en 10,000 
words and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 
















Stromsburg, Nebraska 
typing helps sell your script. ESCRITOIRE typed scripts 
are pleasing, correct, and conform to the requirements of 


THE EDITOR 
Send us your script. You will be pleased. 
Prose, 1000 words, 40c. Verse, ic the line. 
Extra first and last pages, carbon copy, return postage. 


THE ESCRITOIRE, Box 735, Center Point, Texas 

















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
IF you have a manuscript containing 30,000 words 
or over, our FREE OFFER applying to the 
preparing of book-lengths will be of great interest to you, 
Write for details AT ONCE. 
COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
Box 862, Desk D, Chicago 














STOP! LOOK! ACT! 


Give editors what they want. Accurately and 
professionally typed MSS. by expert typist. 40c 
per 1000 words; carbon copy free; minor cor- 
rections made. Prompt service. 
ONA LACY HUNTER 
ANDERSON, MISSOURI 


















EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
5 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 


Work done promptly and reasonably. 
JUANITA WANLAN 
2034 Green St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Interviews by appointment only. 



















WRITER’S CHECK AND GUIDE 


“Hand-decorated to hang over your desk.” 


2595 FLORENTINA AVENUE, 





Twenty (20) Important Selling Features for Magazine Stories. 
Test—Compare with your stories and Supply the Elements You Must Have! 





TO EDITORIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Concise, clear, simple, up-to-date. A sure 


Only $1. Worth Hundreds to Any Progressive Writer. 


Te make friends: One of your short stories criticized free with this order. 


RUBY ARCHER GRAY, The Writer’s Friend 


Alhambra, California 
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HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 





of screen production. 


experience— formerly 
studios. 
free folder. 


Dept. SA-1, 


Everyone has a chance right now! 
what is needed today due to tremendous changes in methods 


story may seem to you, send it to me for personal criticism- 
revision (if necessary) 
Story Editor at one of the biggest 





Personal contact with Studio Editors. 
References if desired. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD, Authors’ Service Bureau 
423 Security Bldg., 


Your story may be just 
No matter how unimportant your 
Twelve years’ 


and sales service. 


Write for 


Hollywood 








bilities. 


delay. 
service. 


Send your short stories and novels to the 
Holiywood Writers Bureau. 
stories, novels and plays. 

larly those stories with motion picture possi- 
Hollywood 
stories to magazines, arranges for publication 
of novels and offers screen rights to motion 
picture studios by personal contact. 
Send that story 


Hollywood Writers Bureau 


6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
GLad 8580 


We need short 
We seck particu 


Writers Bureau sells 


Don't 


now. Seven-day 


Room 706 








will never tell you! 


NOW! 


HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING 
REJECTION SLIPS ONLY? 


If so, what's wrong with your stories? he rejection slip 
I sell seemingly hopeless stories that 
many writers have given up in despair! SEND FOR 
FOLDER, and learn what 1 can do for YOU. 
JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ 
Post Office Box 10, Station “R,’”’ New York City. 


ho 


DO IT 
Agent, 
















typist 
able rates 


AUTHORS 


Your manuscript prepared for publication by a competent 
Prompt and accurate service guaranteed. 
Write for information. 
cessful in placing articles with publishers. 


LILLIE W. OFFUTT 


616 E. Queen Street, 


Reason- 
Have been very suc- 


Tyler, Texas 
















written. 


WRITERS’ EDITORIAL BUREAU 


Manuscripts criticized; edited; marketed. 
Research. 


414 West 120th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Papers 
Details Free. 

















since 1914. Reading 
for my bulletin. 


1245 So. Flower 





“TALKIE” PLOTS 
WANTED! 


The Movie Studios are not closed to unknown authors 
whose stories are submitted through proper channels 


I kave been associated with motion picture production 


WYCLIFFE A. 


for several studios now Write 


HILL, Author’s Agent 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TALK ABOUT TALKIES 
(Continued from page 42) 
trinsically superior but because it is, in all 
probability, likely to add more to the studio’s 
income. If John Smith sells a story to a 
studio he may get a fair but not a gaudy 
price. If Sabatini or Edna Ferber or Mary 
Rinehart sell a story to a studio, they will 
sometimes command astonishing prices be- 
cause they bring their names and their public 
with them. When a book has been adver- 
tised widely and has sold some hundreds of 
thousands of copies, its author and its title 
have created a certain reputation and conse 
quent economic value for that book. Jt is 

these things that the studio pays for. 


RyxCzPr for the value of big names, the 

studios are interested, have always been 
interested, and presumably always will be 
interested, in first-class stories suited to their 
production schedules. Except for a few 
big names, the motion picture public is not 
interested in the writers of picture stories. 
The public is interested in stars first, and in 
entertaining stories second; in writers prac 
tically not at all. Hence, the studios are in- 
terested also in stars first and in stories sec- 
ond; and in writers in-so-far as they can 
supply financially successful stories. There 
is no reason whatever why a totally unknown 
writer can not sell a story to a studio, pro- 
vided that he can get it to the attention of 
those who do the purchasing. 

The truth of the matter is that there is 
always a scarcity of good stories for pictures. 
When one considers that every big studio 
keeps a staff of readers both in Hollywood 
and in New York, and that those readers 
read as fast as they can for eight hours a 
day, month after month, all in the hope that 
they will unearth something that might be 
used, it is apparent that the demand for 
stories far exceeds the supply. 

It is the business of readers and story 
departments to find stories. There are, 
periodically, times of panic when the 
schedule calls for a producing unit to 
begin work at once and there is no story 
to work upon. Then every one scur- 
ries, the files are dug into, the readers scan 
their brains, the story editor communicates 
with agents, and wires are kept hot between 
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cast and West. If there were enough good 
stories to supply the market, these crises 
would not arise. Yet they do arise in every 
studio. 

The problem of the writer is to under- 
stand the demands of studios and to supply 
that demand. He has only to turn out a 
few really strong and unusual yarns to es 
tablish himself. The point is that strong 
and unusual yarns are incredibly scarce in 
studios. The average story submitted to a 
studio, take them all by and large, is unbe- 
lievably crude, amateurish, trite and fecble. 
\ really good story is so rare as to stand 
out head and shoulders above the tripe, and 
is usually recognized as such by every one 
from reader to president, and is quickly ab- 
sorbed. 


HE change from silent to talking pictures 

affects the story market in detail but 
not in fundamentals. A good story is still 
a good story. If it has dialogue in it, so 
much the better. If it is lacking in dialogue, 
studio writers will supply it after it is 
bought. At present, the studios are inter- 
ested largely in plays simply because they 
are already in dialogue form. This, how- 
ever, is a temporary phase. The play is ob- 
viously not suited to direct picture produc- 
tion. Nothing is as dull as a play when 
transplanted bodily to the screen. Also, the 
supply of first rate plays is limited. 

In the future it seems likely that talking 
pictures will be a combination of the old 
silent pictures and the new form. They 
will have nearly as much plot as the silent 
picture and they will have dialogue, not as 
an end but as a means. They will not be 
plays directly transferred to the screen. 
Musical productions, too, will wane. There 
will, no doubt, always be musical produc- 
tions, but eventually they will become but a 
part of the studio schedule. The body of 
production inevitably will be based on 
straight stories with definite story value. 
The studios can not hope to interest audi- 
ences indefinitely with the novel tinkle of 
sound alone. The story eventually will be 
the thing, and that is where the writer comes 
into his own. 

The motion picture market is complex, 








Write Now For 


TALKING PICTURES 


There’s a new situation in Hollywood 
studios today! Studios that rejected manu- 
scripts wholesale in the days of the “‘silents’’ 
are buying story ideas for the “‘talkies’’ now. 
Producers, directors, stars want IDEAS— 
yours may be a good one. 


How Talking Pictures Are 
Written and Sold 


We are in business to sift out ideas for 
talking pictures. We sell no books—offer 
no writing course—operate no school. We 
read your story, give a frank, honest opinion 
of its worth. Our Free booklet tells the 
whole story of writing for the ‘‘talkies’’— 
how, when, what, where, and why. 


Send No Money! 


_1f you have story ideas you need this booklet. 
Send 3 cents in stamps for our illustrated, 16-page 
education. Do it today. 


TALKING PICTURE 
STORY BUREAU 


Dept. W, Box 830, Hollywood, Calif. 








The Seeing Eye! 


MSS. copied from a reader’s viewpoint. 
Ps tases ee een yale wnaeaw 50c per 1000 words 
NN S.5 44. wisn dike sken de meeeate eee Keene 2c a line 


10% discount on first trial order. 


McDOWELL TYPING SERVICE 


14 Lawnview Ave., Dayton, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prepared for publication by competent typist. 
Prompt and accurate service guaranteed. Plain 
typing: 50c per 1000; revising with typing, 
$1 per 1000; poems, 2c line. 


CORA HUDGINS 


817 E. 39th Street, Savannah, Ga. 
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We Sold His First Story! 


Our client had never written a 
short story—a friend encour- 
aged him to try—our ability to 
place the right material with the 
right publisher at the right time 
did the rest. 

NATIONAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 

827-W Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


Marketers of short stories, 
novelettes, songs and verse 
















































How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
padee os » mpeg fl? atm eng 
Torn taught by our staff of literary ex- 
DR. ESENWEIN perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—‘“‘play work,’’ 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old, The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 


































We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; Geecrip- 


tive bookict free. We also publi=! The Writer's Monthi 
the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 


25c, annual subscription $3.00. 















TYPING — REVISING 
Each manuscript copied promptly and expertly. 
One carbon copy furnished. Revision by 
specialist in English, if desired. Write for rates. 
KISTLER TYPING SERVICE 
P. 0. Box 1203, HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA 


















NOT A “MANUSCRIPT MILL” 
But a genuine, personal service 
for writers by qualified editors. 
CRITICISM, REVISION, SELLING 
Typing, 50c Thousand Words 
Send your manuscript—or write for further information 
ASSOCIATED EDITORS 
Studio 8, 636 So. Figuervua St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Your MANUSCRIPTS accurately prepared for 
publication. Also revision and sales service. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information. 


RUTH C. LEMON 


Author’s Typist 
Box 455, Parsons, Kans. 















The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 
By Frank H. Vizetelly 
Containing directions to authors as to the manner of preparing 
copy and correcting proofs, with every needed suggestion on the 
mitting of manuscripts for publication. 
Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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difficult to analyze, subject to flux and 
change, whimsical and irritating. None the 
less, it is a market and a market where the 
demand is more energetic than the supply. 





GETTING RHYTHM INTO 
YOUR SONG 
(Continued from page 55) 
RITING parodies of popular songs, as 
practice work, is an excellent way to 
develop rhythmic sense. It is not immedi- 
ately profitable commercially, because paro- 
dies, generally speaking, are not marketable. 
Many writers, therefore, may consider it a 
hopeless procedure to write parodies and 
then throw them away. 

An alternative plan, and one which should 
repay any writer, is this: Take any popular 
song, either old or new, and preferably in 
4-4 time, and write entirely new words to 
the music. In this way, you can hardly fail 
to get your syllable accents placed in a man- 
ner that will admit of proper musical accent. 
Your song poem will probably turn out to 
be irregular in meter and difficult to recite 
orally. If it does, so much the better. 

If you write a song poem by this method, 
don’t tell the melody writer that it was 
written to any particular tune. If you do, 
he will begin to think of your poem in terms 
of that tune—a process which would be 
stifling to his own originality. 

Since both meter and rhythm of popular 
songs are based on word syllables, it is 
necessary to watch syllables closely. It is 
especially desirable to avoid contracting a 
three-syllable word into one of two sylla- 
bles, such as “mem’ry” for “memory.” Sin- 
gers may not always notice the ellipsis and 
thus may find themselves one syllable be- 
hind the music. Some word contractions 
are permissible, but the fewer you use, the 
better. 

No song poem is complete until it has 
been set to music. The words should, there- 
fore, be written with due regard for the 
priceless ingredient—-rhythm—which music 
adds. 


*“The Rhythm of Song,’ by C. F. Abdy Wil- 
liams, published in England. 
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FICTION WRITING 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing....... . -$2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writing for Profit............+.++. 250 
Joseph and Cumberland 





Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........... 2.00 
¢ Arthur S. Hoffman 
Training for Authorship...............++++ 6.00 
Grenville Kleiser 
7 Handbook of Literary Criticism............. 2.40 
] Shercn 
How to Study Literature.............-. ooo 
Heydrick 
One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 
Narrative Techalque. ....ccccccsccccccccces 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Making of Literature.................. 3.00 
R. A. Scott-James 
How to Write Serial Fiction................ 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Story Writing........ COCO OC Cee COC COS CSS - 2.25 
F. Perry 
PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
How to Prepare Manuscripts............--+ - 10 
Emma Gary Wallace 
How to Syndicate Manuscripts.............-. 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 
Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 3.50 
Wm. B. McCourtie 





POETRY OR VERSE 


ee ee errr er rrr Tree 2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters...... a eee re ra ee -75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionmary.............. 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted...........0.2++000% 2.00 
Barbe 

Points About Poetry........... ietiwisenee 1.00 


Donald G. French 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 

Art of Inventing Characters............+.45 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Technique of the Mystery Story...........- 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Thirty-six Dramatic Situations.............. 1.50 
Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalog............0-+eee00% 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

The Writer’s Book.............0. nieeeeee ae 
James Knapp Reeve 

Baglish Prose Style. .cccccsccccsececse ovce SO 
Herbert Read 

Elements of Plot Construction............. - 5O 


Richard K. Abbott 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 

EE 6 Hisidee 5516460 64400568000 5.5 00s 40 1.00 

Agnes Reeve 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 50 
James Knapp Reeve 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

How to Write a Short Story.......... Seerga 1.75 

Michael Joseph 





22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohic 


"Send these co me postpaid. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 
All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


WRITER'S DIGEST, ORDER BLANK. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is $._..-----~-~-- in payment fo- 


How to Write Short Stories.......... scovce 849 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Plot of the Short Story........ (atneoeew end. Sa 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story..... jieeinews Te 
Chunn 

Writing the Short Story......... rere TT . 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Thee TREE Fs ccc cece sv ccccesvecces 2.00 
Robert W. Jones 

Short Story Writing............. eres 


Mary B. Orvis 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 


Studying the Short Story...........022006. 1.75 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Making Laughs Pay.....cccccccccccccccecs 2.00 
C. Warden La Roe 

The Business of Writing............-....-- . 2.00 
Fred Ziv 

Writing Novels to Sell........cccceseceecce 2.50 
Laurence D’ Orsay 

This Fiction Business..............++8 eos 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 

Narrative Technique.......... i ,tébeeseesaned ae 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

How to Write for the Talking Pictures...... 2.50 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Technique of Fiction Writing...............+ 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 

Magazine Article Writing..............-++. - 3.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing to Forty Magazines............ 2.50 


Edward Mott Wooley 
GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, ETC. 


The Correct Word and How to Use It....... 1.65 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............ 1.75 
Frank Vizetelly 

Reget’s TROGAUIES. .. 20s ccccccccescccceces 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

Writer’s Desk Book........ pieeeee eevawees 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

Te eT re eee 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Your Everyday Vocabulary...............-. 2.25 
J. Turch Baker 

StamdarG Whetlomary . ... wccccccccccscccveses 1.00 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Essentials of English Speech and Literature... 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 


Punctuation and Capitalization............ . & 
Frank Vizetelly 

Simplified Spelling... ...cccscccccscccccccecs .75 
Frank Vizetelly 

Faulty Diction......... po ae eatw awl prem iiaee 35 
Funk & Wagnalls Co 


BE Fs a 015-0 0.6:6:6:6.0000 88609600060 806 35 
Funk & Wagnalis Co. 
25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced.... 2.25 


Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary.............. 1.50 

Handbook of Synonyms and Prepositions... .. 60 
L. J. Campbell 

Handbook of Punctuation.............+6+.. 60 


Marshail T. Bigelow 


the following books: 
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North-West Stories, 


220 East 42nd St., New York. “The locale 
may be West or North—snow country or 
rangeland; fast-moving, melodramatic plots 
are requisite—and woman interest or some 
other sympathetic element is demanded in al- 
most every story. We use animal yarns, if 
they have the necessary human base to put 
them across. Our heroes should be young— 
only occasionally do we use the old prospector 
type.” 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 67) 


Triple-X, 
Robbinsdale, Minn. A varied line of stories 
concerning the wild, wooley West, gangsters 
and detectives, seafarers, railroading, World 
War yarns, sport stories, and miscellaneous 
adventure. 


West, 
Garden City, L. IL, N. Y. “Good Western and Frontier Stories, 
Northern stories set in North America and : : 
west oi the Mississippi River. Occasionally 220 East 42nd St., New York. “Stories may 
use stories with Mexican settings. We like be laid in the South Seas, China, the Arctics, 
straight cowboy stories, prospector storiés, Africa, South America; in fact, most any 
Texas ranger and Canadian mounted police where in the path of an American soldier of 
stories, as well as yarns of lumbering and fortune.” 
general adventure in the West, Alaska and 
Canada. Keep the woman interest subordi- Far-West Stories, 
nated to the men characters. 


79 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Ranch Romances, 
80 Lafayette St., New York. “We like West- 
ern stories with a good deal of action and a 
strong love interest. The girl should be played 
up strongly. The romance should be of the 
virile type that will appeal to the outdoor 
girl and young man. It must not get slushy 
and never sexy.” : 


Golden West, 
Magazine, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Two-Gun Western Stories, 
537 S. Dearborn, Chicago, III. 


Western Trails, 
d7 West 44th St., New York. 


Rangeland Love Stories, 
80 Lafayette St., New York. Practically the 
same as Ranch Romances. August Lenniger 
analyzes the stories in an issue of these two 
publications in the June issue of Writer's . . : 
gaa J - Kt Wild West Stories and Complete 
, Novel Magazine, 


Western Adventures, 881 Fourth Ave., New York. 


80 Lafayette St.. New York. Not now in 
the market. 


Wild West Weekly, 

i 79 Seventh Ave., New York. 

Five Novels Monthly, isla ee a 
80 Lafayette St. New York. “Adventure, 
mystery, romance, sport and Western novel- 
ettes of approximately 25,000 words. Whereas 


Ace-High, 
80 Lafayette St. New York. “We use the 


the story need not necessarily be told from 
the girl’s point of view, it is essential that 
the love interest be paramount; the girl must 
be important in the solving of the problem. 
We use the more sophisticated type of love 
story, with vivid modern settings and situa- 


whole of the Western action theme, plus the 
Northwest theme and the sports theme in 
short stories. Stories must have strong logi- 
cal plots, in which there are no Indians, and 
in which woman interest or love interest is 
subsidiary.” 


tions, but we are not interested in the sex 
story or the stark realistic story. The straight 
action yarn is also barred.” 





ANNOUNCEMENT was made recently 
Western Romances, of the removal of Aviation Daily News, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York. “Romantic-adven- Inc., publishers of Aviation Daily News— 
ture stories of the glamorous West are want- “The National Newspaper of Aeronautics” 


ed. While love interest must be paramount ' : " 
the yarn should be packed with fast action '© NeW quarters in the Daily News Build- 
of the cow-country. It is not necessary that ing, 220 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
all stories should be laid on a ranch locale ™h e : 7 - 

; ; er will occupy offices on the 
but those that are will be the exception rather rhe ee will ooct PY ffices 
than the rule.” sixteenth floor, 











YOUR MANUSCRIPT CRITICISED 
FREE! 


Marketed for 10% Commission if Salable 


One more example of the unsurpassed service offered by the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 


ow Palmer Institute, the largest, 

N oldest and greatest organization 

of its kind in the country, offers the 

new, unknown author the same chance that the suc- 

cessful author receives! No longer will you have 

to pay a fee (often $10.00 to $25.00) to have your 

manuscript criticised by experienced editors and 

authors before it is accepted to be sold. Send your 

manuscript to us for a FREE criticism. If we can 
sell it, we charge a commission of 10%. 

Palmer Institute of Authorship has been endorsed 
and commended by NEARLY EVERY IMPOR- 
TANT AUTHOR in the United States. Rupert 
Hughes, a consistent “best-seller” says,"The Palmer 
Institute is qualified to render invaluable aid in the 
art and business of authorship.” Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, Gertrude Atherton, Katherine Newlin 
Burt, Jesse Lynch Williams, Carl Clausen, Frederick 
Stuart Greene, are only a few of the outstanding 
authors who have said that the Palmer Institute 
training is unsurpassed. 

“War Stories’ alone had Douglas Leach, David 
Drummond, Harold F. Crpickshank and L. Picket, 
all Palmer graduates, in its last few numbers. Oscar 
B. Aldrich is selling to “Argosy,” “West,” etc., 
writing in his spare time, while Arthur J. Burke 
makes $1,000 a month writing steadily! Because of 
the many famous authors and writers who have per- 
sonally contributed to its Courses, and who person- 
ally help the promising student, Palmer Institute is 
able to point to hundreds of other Palmer graa- 
uates who are making $2,000, $3,000 a2 year, and 
over, in spare time and full time writing. 

The policy of Palmer Institute has not permitted 
other than the Palmer student to take advantage of 
its services. But we believe that there are many 
writers yet unknown who, under capable super- 
vision, study and competent criticism, can pro- 
duce manuscripts that sell. 

Therefore, for a short time only, in order to 
bring out new talent, Palmer Institute will give 
you a complete criticism of your manuscript 
FREE! Ordinarily this would cost you from 
$10.00 to $20.00. A Palmer Institute criticism 
is given by men usually approached only by suc- 
cessful authors. This remarkable Palmer Insti- 
tute offer will therefore necessarily be limited to 
a short time. 


This FREE criticism includes: 


1. Complete criticism of any manuscript up to 5,000 
words. 
If the manuscript, in our opinion, has possibili- 
ties of sale, we reserve the right of acting as your 
agent, with a 10% commission. 


REMEMBER! 


Manuscript must not be over 5,000 words. 
We will not consider any manuscripts which do 
not contain sufficient return postage. Be sure to 
weigh your manuscript before sending it, and 
enclose enough postage for us to return it. 
We will not be responsible for any manuscripts 
lost enroute. 

4. This offer may be terminated at any time and is 
good only for one manuscript per person. 


» 
SPECIAL OFFER 


If you are not ready to send out your manuscripts 
check the coupon for the 3 months’ FREE sub- 
cription to "Markets and Methods.” An inspira- 
tional magazine of definite, helpful advice, written 
and compiled by a special staff in the Palmer build- 
ing. Markets indexed for the beginner as well as for 
the professional author. Latest movie and scenario 
information from Hollyu ood. 

Let us show you how YOU can make money. Let 
us help you sell your manuscript. Send us the cou- 
pon now! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
PALMER BUILDING, HOLLYwoop, CALIF, Dept, 15-G 
1. I am sending manuscript for free criticism [ ] 
2. Send me 3 months’ FREE subscription to ‘‘Markets and 
Methods’’ [ } 
(Norte: Check only ONE of the above offers. 
not be given at the same time) 
J wantto write Fiction { ] Photoplays { } to Express Myself{ ] 


Both will 


NAME ( print carefully) 


ADDRESS 














Three Books that Deserve 
A Place in Your Library 














THE TECHNIQUE OF 
THE MYSTERY 
STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


AMERICA'S most distinguished and 

prolific author of detective stories 
in her new, enlarged and revised-to- 
date edition of her famous book has 
said the final word on “‘bafflers.’’ The 
book is endorsed by many prominent 
writers of detective fiction such as 
S. S. Van Dine, Will Cuppy, etc. 


In this issue of WRITER’S DIGEST you 
will find a host of markets for detective fiction 
—as many markets for detective fiction as for 
any other single class. With more markets 
your chances of sale become easier. Take up 
detective writing with Carolyn Wells in her 
book The Technique of The Mystery Story. 


$2.50 
















All Three For 


6.22 





WRITING NOVELS 
TO SELL 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


THE first few chapters of this book 
were published as articles in 
WRITER’S DIGEST. Their success 
with our readers was so obvious that 
Mr. D’Orsay was immediately asked 
to continue the articles into a book. 
Writing Novels to Sell is one of the 
very few texts on this subject and is 
written by a man who has given his 
entire life to the study of collaboration 
with writers and literary criticism. 
From experience gained in this work, 
Mr. D’Orsay has written a book that 
will give novelists steady assistance 
throughout the writing of a book. It 
can serve adequately as an inspiration 


to novelists who are uncertain of the form they 
want their manuscript to take. 


$2.50 
















THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 


By FRED ZIV 


AN entertaining discussion of the means employed by modern suc- 
cessful writers who use every straw they draft into service as 
allies to their assistance. Many little tricks of professional writers 
are skillfully explained in The Business of Writing. 

In magazine offices the final decisions of the business manager usually 
overweigh those of any other individual, including the editor. Mr. 
Ziv, from his own experiences in the business side of magazine 
writing, tells much valuable information. 


$2.00 
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